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REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 
of  the 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

for  the  Financial  Year  ended  31st  March,  1951 

IN  these  days  of  widespread  State  aid  to  the  disabled  community,  it  is  advisable 
that  the  relationship  between  State  aid  and  voluntary  aid  should  be  frequently 
reviewed,  and  the  nature  of  voluntaryism  clearly  defined. 

The  supporters  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  will  know  that  there  is  no 
conflict  in  this  country  between  State  and  voluntary  aid  to  the  blind.  The  State  is 
ultimately  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  community,  but  in  securing  it,  it 
makes  use  of  the  experience  and  vocation  of  the  voluntary  societies,  firstly,  by 
delegating  to  them  many  of  the  statutory  forms  of  assistance,  and  secondly,  by 
encouraging  and  stimulating  their  expansion.  The  two  kinds  of  aid  act  in  perfect 
harmony,  mutually  responsible  and  mutually  helpful.  But  whereas  the  one  is  and 
must  be  limited,  the  other  is  and  must  be  limitless.  The  extent  of  State  aid  is  laid 
down  by  Act  of  Parliament  ; the  extent  of  voluntary  aid  is  as  boundless  as  the  love 
and  compassion  of  man.  State  aid  must  conform  to  statutory  regulations  ; voluntary 
aid,  as  mobile  as  human  nature  itself,  is  impelled  by  every  diverse  need  and  propelled 
by  endless  sympathy  and  generosity. 

If  you  can  imagine  yourself  bereft  of  sight  and  faced  with  many  problems,  most 
of  them  shaped  or  coloured  by  your  own  individuality,  environment,  and  condition  ; 
if  you  can  estimate  the  number  of  such  problems  and  multiply  them  by  80,000 — the 
total  number  of  blind  people  in  this  country  ; then  you  will  be  able  to  get  some  idea 
of  the  vast  scope  and  infinite  variety  of  the  problems  of  the  blind  which  call  for 
voluntary  help. 

With  all  aspects  of  such  help — not  simply  the  material,  but  the  psychological  and 
spiritual  aspects — the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  concerned.  We  place  the 
individual  needs  of  the  blind  man,  woman  or  child  in  the  forefront  of  our  policies,  and 
we  trust  that  the  details  we  give  in  the  following  pages  will  provide  ample  proof  that 
this  is  the  mainspring  of  the  Institute’s  work.  That  being  so,  we  have  to  accept  the 
responsibility  of  ensuring  that  each  of  our  activities  has  inherent  within  it  the  capacity 
for  innumerable  permutations  and  continual  extensions.  To  none  of  them  may  we  say: 
“ Thus  far  and  no  further  ; the  boundary  has  been  reached."  Each  of  them  naturally 
has  a present  terminus,  dictated  by  the  amount  of  our  funds,  but  each  line  of  action 
points,  as  it  were,  to  new  districts  ripe  for  development. 

For  this  reason  we  are  bound  to  couple  with  our  deepest  thanks  to  our  supporters 
for  the  help  they  have  rendered  so  generously  in  the  past,  our  most  earnest  appeal  for 
its  continuance  now  and  in  the  future.  Everv  fact,  every  picture  in  this  Report  speaks 
of  the  gratitude  of  the  blind  to  each  one  of  you.  The  smile  on  the  child’s  lips,  the 
capable  fingers  on  the  Braille  page,  the  healing  hands  of  the  physiotherapist,  the 
skilled  hands  of  the  machinist  and  craftsman,  the  tranquillity  on  the  faces  of  the  old 
— these  are  your  rewards.  But  as  you  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the  results  of  the  work  to 
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which  you  have  been  so  true  a friend,  permit  us  to  remind  you  that  what  ought  to  be 
done  at  least  equals  what  has  been  done.  There  are  blind  little  ones  waitmg  to  enter 
our  Sunshine  Nursery  Schools  ; there  are  blind  children  waiting  for  special  education  ; 
there  are  unskilled  hands  waiting  for  training  ; there  are  skilled  hands  waitmg  for 
more  to  read,  more  to  do,  more  chances  to  earn  ; there  are  blind  people  in  all  walks  of 
life  waiting  for  the  occupations,  the  amenities,  that  money  and  service  can  give  them  ; 
there  are  aged  blind  people  waiting  for  the  care  and  comfort  of  a true  home.  All  these 
needs  we  can  meet— but  only  if  we  have  your  generous  support.  The  Institute  depends 
on  voluntary  gifts. 

May  we  beg  you,  therefore,  to  make  the  best  use  you  can  of  the  forms  enclosed 
with  this  Report  ? We  particularly  draw  your  attention  to  the  Deed  of  Covenant, 
which  actually  raises  the  value  of  your  subscription  to  us  without  extra  cost  to  you  ; 
and  to  the  Form  of  Bequest.  Legacies  have  frequently  brought  us  safely  through 
periods  of  depression  or  enabled  us  to  embark  on  most  necessary  extensions. 

May  we  beg  you,  too,  to  bring  your  friends  into  Blind  Welfare  ? It  is  a world  of 
so  many  interests,  to  suit  so  many  tastes.  How  can  the  lover  of  reading  fail  to  be 
interested  in  the  means  by  which  we  bring  the  joys  of  literature  to  the  blind  ? Or  the 
lover  of  music,  in  Braille  music  and  blind  musicians  ? Or  the  devotee  of  scientific 
invention , in  the  gadgets  that  overcome  blindness  ? The  mere  titles  in  our  Students 
Library  must  inspire  the  zeal  of  the  learned.  Clergymen , lawyers,  doctors,  industrialists, 
business  and  commercial  men,  office  workers,  sportsmen,  artificers,  housewives — all 
will  find  in  the  following  pages  points  of  direct  contact  with  their  own  special  interests. 
What  parent  could  resist  the  blind  babies,  the  boys  and  girls  so  active  and  happy  at 
work  and  play  ? And  for  those  who  are  growing  old,  whose  sight,  perhaps,  is  failing, 
here  are  the  example  and  comfort  of  good  courage. 

By  shouldering  the  basic  duties  towards  the  blind  community,  the  State  has 
enabled  voluntary  bodies  to  develop  essential  services  to  the  blind  which  in  the  past 
were  clogged  by  the  most  elementary  functions  of  relief.  These  services,  which  the 
Institute  undertakes  on  a national  basis,  have  been  and  are  the  main  instruments  in 
raising  the  whole  status  of  the  blind  from  a people  almost  wholly  dependant  on  public 
or  private  relief,  and  often  condemned  to  idleness  and  uselessness,  to  a people  of 
independent  effort  and  spirit,  gradually  gaining  its  own  livelihood,  and  contributing 
towards  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

One  of  these  essential  services  is  the  provision  of  embossed  books  and  periodicals. 

The  Second  World  War  grievously  affected  the  Institute’s  proud  position  as  the 
largest  publishing  house  for  the  blind  in  the  world.  In  the  later  years  of  the  war  the 
publication  of  Braille  books  was  almost  at  a standstill,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1948-49  that  we  were  able  to  announce  that  strenuous  effort  had  enabled  us  to  regain 
our  pre-war  position.  In  that  year  the  production  of  Braille  books  and  periodicals 
equalled  pre-war  production  ; in  1949-50,  production  exceeded  the  pre-war  figure  ; 
and  now  we  are  happy  to  report  that  this  advance  has  been  maintained.  During  the 
year  1950-51,  43,711  volumes,  28,068  pamphlets,  370,500  newspapers,  and  138,654 
magazines  were  produced,  and  in  January,  1951,  the  first  post-war  descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Braille  Books,  long  anxiously  awaited  by  thousands  of  Braille  readers 
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not  only  in  this  country  but  abroad,  was  issued.  “I  am  most  grateful  for  this  delightful 
publication,”  writes  one  blind  recipient,  “ and  hope  you  will  accept  the  enclosed 
cheque  for  a guinea  as  a small  expression  of  my  gratitude.” 

Braille  books  are  printed  from  embossed  plates,  the  larger  works  being  issued  in 
volumes,  and  the  smaller  as  pamphlets.  Before  the  war,  we  kept  in  stock  about  2,400 
separate  works  obtainable  on  demand,  but  during  the  war  we  were  unable  to  reprint 
from  the  plates  more  than  a small  fraction  of  them,  and  since  the  war  we  have  had  to 
grapple  with  the  huge  task  of  replacing  stocks  while  continuing  to  produce  some  new 
works.  Gradually  we  are  making  headway.  The  new  catalogue  includes  over  600  titles 
which  will  henceforth  be  permanently  stocked  and  each  month  we  are  adding  to  this 
number  six  or  seven  new  titles  and  some  additional  reprints.  But  we  still  have  on  our 
shelves  the  plates  of  about  1,500  works  of  permanent  value  which  await  reprinting, 
and  until  this  can  be  done  the  blind  are  deprived  of  a huge  part  of  English  literature. 

The  steps  we  have  taken  to  expand  production  are  taking  shape.  More  factory 
space  has  been  secured,  and  more  machines  are  coming  into  action.  Furthermore,  the 
production  of  new  books  may  be  widened  and  cheapened,  and  consequently  the 
reprint  position  eased,  when  the  new  method  of  Braille  production,  which  we  have 
mentioned  in  previous  Reports,  comes  into  force.  Shortages  of  raw  materials  have 
necessitated  modifications  in  the  design,  but  the  prototype  machine  should  be  on  test 
before  this  Report  goes  to  press,  and  a production  machine  should  be  working  early 
next  year. 

The  cost  of  all  materials,  particularly  of  paper  and  zinc,  has  risen  enormously 
during  the  year,  but  we  have  made  no  increase  in  the  prices  of  our  publications. 

The  books  listed  in  the  new  catalogue  consist  of  Braille  Instruction  Books, 
Educational  Textbooks,  Professional  and  Vocational  Books,  Religious  Books  (in- 
cluding several  editions  of  the  Bible,  Prayer  Books,  Hymnals  and  Psalters),  and  a good 
selection  of  Fiction  and  General  Literature,  from  Jane  Austen  and  the  Brontes  to 
Flaubert  and  E.  M.  Forster,  Dickens  to  John  Buchan,  Milton  to  A.  E.  Housman, 
Shakespeare  to  Shaw,  and  Somerset  Maugham  to  Zane  Grey. 

The  new  books  of  the  year  illustrate  the  widest  diversity  of  taste  : Kravchenko’s 
I Chose  Freedom,  T.  S.  Eliot’s  Collected  Poems,  The  Rohe  by  Lloyd  Douglas,  The  Heart 
of  the  Matter  by  Graham  Greene,  Arthur  Ransome’s  Coot  Cltib,  The  Oxford  Book  of 
English  Verse,  Hardy  the  Novelist  by  Lord  David  Cecil,  Woodworth’s  Psychology, 
Physics  by  Ashhurst,  Gray’s  Anatomy,  Ghost  Stories  by  M.  R.  James,  Dickson  Carr's 
The  Skeleton  in  the  Clock,  and  miscellaneous  items  ranging  from  several  volumes  of 
our  new  edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (1662  and  1928)  to  The  Acol  System 
of  Contract  Bridge,  Starting  Poultry  Keeping,  and  Cricket  and  Football  Fixtures  Lists. 

This  year’s  edition  of  the  Cricket  Fixtures  contained  embossed  plans  of  the 
fields  set  for  various  types  of  bowling,  and  213  copies  were  sold  on  publication.  The 
demand  for  the  Football  Fixtures  was  larger — note  how  the  tastes  of  the  blind  reflect 
the  tastes  of  the  general  public — 560  being  sold. 

There  are  several  other  Braille  Annuals,  including  The  Times  Review  of  the  Year, 
Almanacs,  Calendars  and  Diaries,  and  The  Christmas  Annual — “ one  of  the  regular 
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features  of  the  festive  celebrations,”  says  a subscriber.  A new  Annual  this  year  was 
volume  we  produced  for  Toe  H for  its  blind  members,  and  so  well  was  it  received  tha 
the  order  has  been  repeated.  This  illustrates  a present-day  tendency  which  we  arc 
delighted  to  support:  large  bodies  and  societies  are  taking  active  steps  toward 
obtaining  for  their  blind  people  Braille  editions  of  their  own  publications.  We  ha 
recently  completed  for  the  proprietors  a Braille  edition  of  the  Baptist  Church  Hymna  , 
for  the  Ministry  of  Labour  we  published  a Braille  edition  of  the  Report  of  the  Working 
Party  on  the  Employment  of  Blind  Persons  ; we  have  produced  typing  instructions  in 
Braille  for  the  use  of  blind  typists  employed  by  H.M.  Treasury,  a Braille  edition  of  the 
Civil  Service  Clerical  Association’s  Office  Bulletin,  and,  for  the  Festival  of  Britain 
authorities,  a Braille  Programme  of  Musical  Events. 


Of  the  thirty  embossed  periodicals  published  by  the  Institute,  six  are  in  Moon 
type  and  twenty-four  in  Braille.  A newcomer  this  year  is  the  Braille  edition  of  The 
New  Beacon  our  letterpress  journal  which  has  long  been  recognised  as  the  organ  o 
Blind  Welfare  in  this  country.  It  has  been  greeted  with  the  warmest  approval  by 
blind  people  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  number  of  subscribers  after  only  three 
issues  amounted  to  over  500.  " For  years  I have  been  hoping  and  praying  for  it, 
writes  a well-known  blind  worker  in  Blind  Welfare,  " and  when  I held  this  first  issue 
in  my  hand  I could  have  positively  shouted  for  joy.  It  isn’t  merely  that  it  is  exceedingly 
interesting  to  read;  it  is  wellnigh  indispensable  for  my  work.”  “A  very  great 
step  forward  in  the  history  of  Blind  Welfare,”  writes  another.  And  another  : " Once 
again  the  N.I.B.  has  done  something  really  valuable  for  the  blind.”  Some  idea  of  why 
this  journal  is  so  valuable  to  the  blind  can  be  gleaned  from  the  titles  of  some  recent 
articles  : " Protection  of  Fingers  at  Work,”  “ The  Blind  Man  as  a Motor  Mechanic, 

“ A Blind  Dramatic  Critic,”  “ The  Blind  Home  Visitor’s  Clerical  Work,”  “ Wireless 
is  My  Hobby,”  “ Learning  to  Read  at  73,”  " Advice  to  a Newly  Deaf-Blind  Man,” 
“ The  Blind  in  Japan.” 


The  circulation  of  the  Braille  Radio  Times  has  risen  by  333  copies  to  4,43.j  each 
week.  Owing  to  the  space  taken  by  Braille,  every  item  has  to  be  condensed,  and  over 
100  abbreviations  are  added  to  the  normal  Braille  contractions,  but  not  a single 
item  in  any  programme  produced  by  the  B.B.C.  is  omitted.  The  circulation  of 
Progress,  the  popular  monthly,  has  risen  by  65  copies  to  2,260.  Features  of  this 
magazine,  started  in  1881,  are  a Question  Box,  Correspondence  and  Competitions. 
A Poetry  Competition  last  year  brought  in  scores  of  entries,  of  which  the  standard 
was  uniformly  high.  “ None  lacked  poetic  compulsion,  said  the  adjudicator,  Mr. 
Robert  Armstrong. 

An  American  subscriber  to  the  National  Braille  Mail  VTites  : “ It  is  the  best  of 
its  type  bv  far  that  I have  read.”  “ One  of  the  finest  Braille  publications,  says  a 
reader  of  School  Magazine.  A blind  solicitor  describes  the  Braille  Extracts  from  Law 
Notes  as  " most  valuable  in  helping  one  to  keep  abreast  of  changes  in  the  law.”  A blind 
American  clergyman  tells  us  that  the  Braille  Notes  on  the  Scripture  Union  Portions 
have  “ been  a great  help  to  my  preaching.”  And  had  we  space  we  could  continue  the 
list  of  appreciations  of  all  our  periodicals,  from  the  professional  journals  on  Theology, 
Music,  and  Physiotherapy,  to  the  Braille  edition  of  World  Digest  and  the  National 
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News-Letter  and  the  Braille  News  Summary,  specially  intended  for  those  cut  off  from 
all  news  save  that  which  reaches  them  through  their  fingers— the  blind  who  are  also 

deaf. 

Production  of  The  sjx  periodicals  in  Moon  type,  the  embossed  variation  of  Roman  type,  which  is 

Moon  Books  learnt  by  those  who  ]ose  their  sight  in  later  life,  are  as  popular  in  their  more 

Periodicals  limited  field  as  the  Braille  periodicals,  and  during  the  year  23,985  newspapers  anc 

10,065  magazines  were  produced.  The  number  of  bound  volumes  in  Moon  type 
amounted  to  6,096,  and  the  number  of  pamphlets,  alphabet  cards,  etc.,  to  15,425. 
The  books  published  were  mainly  novels  by  well-known  writers,  such  as  Berta  Ruck, 
Ruby  M.  Ayres,  Agatha  Christie,  Ethel  M.  Dell,  Lloyd  Douglas,  Nevil  Shute  and 
Enid  Bagnold.  The  periodicals  include  a weekly  newspaper  and  a religious  magazine. 

Develop-  Moon  like  Braille,  is  in  two  grades,  but  while  books  in  Grade  1,  or  Uncontracted 

Moon  in  Braille,  are  very  few,  we  decided  during  the  year  that,  for  the  benefit  of  readers  of 
advanced  age,  25  per  cent,  of  the  books  to  be  published  in  Moon  would  be  in  the 
simpler  form.  We  also  decided  to  retain  the  Moon  type  setting,  unique  in  English 
publications,  from  left  to  right  and  right  to  left  alternately,  with  guide  lines  for  the 
finger  in  the  margins.  New  type  has  been  bought  at  considerable  expense,  as  the  old 
fount,  which  had  been  used  for  twenty-five  years,  had  become  very  worn.  Many  of 
the  plates  of  the  5,000  page  Bible  in  Moon,  of  which  the  first  edition  was  published 
100  years  ago,  are  also  worn  and  are  being  reset.  Moon  is,  of  course,  much  bulkier 
than  Braille  : David  Copper  field  in  Moon  fills  23  volumes,  compared  with  the  12 
volumes  of  Braille  and  the  plates  from  which  the  2,000  pages  are  printed  weigh 
two  tons. 


Braille  The  Braille  system,  although  now  used  mainly  as  a literary  notation,  was  originally 

Notation  conceived  by  its  inventor,  Louis  Braille,  the  centenary  of  whose  death  we  shall  be 
commemorating  next  year,  as  a music  notation.  The  production  of  Braille  music  has 
always  been  one  of  the  Institute’s  leading  activities,  and  it  was  largely  through  the 
Institute’s  initiative  that  the  Braille  Music  Notation  was  adopted  as  an  international 
system.  In  addition,  the  perfecting  of  Braille,  both  as  a music  and  as  a literary 
notation,  has  always  been  kept  in  mind,  and  of  recent  years,  Mr.  P.  T.  Mayhew,  who 
retired  from  the  position  of  Head  of  the  Music  Department  in  March,  1950,  after 
forty-eight  years  of  devoted  service,  has  evolved  an  extremely  ingenious  new  system 
which  he  has  called  the  Uniform  Note  System  of  Braille  Music.  We  have  decided  to 
publish  a limited  number  of  Braille  copies  of  the  key  to  the  system  for  subsequent 
international  review. 


Production  of  The  music  volumes  produced  during  the  year  amounted  to  1,867,  and  sheet  music 
Music6  in  pamphlet  form  to  9,149,  an  increase  of  3,317  over  the  previous  year’s  figure.  Our 

private  music  transcription  service  has  also  been  extended.  This  service  provides 
Braille  handwritten  copies  of  special  music  not  in  general  demand  and  music  urgently 
needed  by  blind  instrumentalists,  ranging  from  church  music  to  modern  jazz. 


Help  for 

Blind 

Musicians 


Besides  maintaining  a good  supply  of  Braille  music,  we  try  in  other  ways  to  help 
blind  musicians,  music  teachers,  and  students.  We  are  called  upon  to  give  information 
on  insti  uments  not  generally  taken  up  by  blind  people,  and  a recent  letter  shows  how 
valuable  such  help  can  be  : “ I am  very  grateful  to  you.  I am  certainly  on  the  right 
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lines  and  now  have  an  almost  endless  source  of  music  for  the  guitar.''  To  help  blind 
teachers  of  seeing  pupils  Mr.  J.  Eric  Hunt,  Director  of  Music  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind,  and  one  of  the  blind  experts  on  our  Music  Committee,  has 
devised  a Card  System  which  we  are  publishing  in  booklet  form.  Braille  numbering 
and  Braille  dots  on  the  cards  enable  the  teacher  to  present  any  particular  card 
correctly  to  the  pupil.  Another  example  of  this  kind  of  help  is  the  visit  paid  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  by  the  Vice-Chairman  of  our  Music  Committee  and  the 
Head  of  our  Music  Department,  which  resulted  in  assuring  the  authorities  that  it 
would  be  proper  to  give  blind  candidates  every  facility  to  enter  for  the  L.R.A.M. 
Diploma  for  Aural  Training  and  the  Teacher  s Diploma  for  Class  Singing. 

Blind  students  studying  for  any  profession  and  professional  blind  men  and  women 
have  frequently  expressed  their  sense  of  the  immense  debt  they  owe  to  our  Students’ 
Library.  This  library  of  handwritten  Braille  transcriptions  of  any  work  needed  by  any 
blind  student,  no  matter  what  the  subject  or  how  difficult  and  abstruse  the  text,  now 
comprises  about  20,000  volumes,  the  monetary  value  of  which  is  at  least  £50,000.  It 
has  been  built  up  by  the  voluntary  labours  of  a band  of  men  and  women  who,  after 
obtaining  absolute  proficiency  in  Braille  writing,  devote  hours  of  arduous  work,  day 
after  day,  to  their  self-appointed  tasks.  No  praise  is  too  high  for  them  ; no  thanks, 
enough.  During  the  past  year  they  have  created  a record  by  transcribing  1,088 
volumes.  Mr.  Norman  Sutcliffe  and  Mr.  E.  Beck  head  the  roll  of  honour  with  fifty 
volumes  each,  including  books  in  classic  and  modern  languages.  Mr.  Franklin,  despite 
bouts  of  illness,  produced  thirty-six  volumes,  and  Mr.  Knight,  a holder  of  several 
records,  transcribed  twenty-six  volumes — a wonderful  achievement  for  a man  in 
feeble  health  and  eighty-seven  years  of  age. 

The  difficult  nature  of  the  books  can  be  indicated  by  the  titles  of  a few  of  those 
produced  last  year  : Anglo-Saxon  English  by  Stenton,  Economic  Analysis  by  Houlding, 
Medieval  Foundations  of  England  by  Sayles,  Law  of  Contract  by  Sutton  and  Shannon, 
Manuel  d'Ancien  Frangais  by  Paton,  Wilhelm  Tell  by  Schiller,  Les  Caraderes  by 
La  Bruyere,  and  New  Testament  Greek  by  Nunn. 

The  circulation  during  the  year  amounted  to  over  0,000  volumes,  including  many 
works  sent  overseas,  chiefly  at  the  request  of  the  British  Council.  And  what  do  the 
students  think  of  this  service  ? Let  them  speak  for  themselves. 

From  London  : “ At  the  moment  I am  actually  using  in  class  all  the  books  which  I 
have  borrowed  from  you.  I cannot  tell  you  what  a difference  it  makes  to  have  a book 
that  one  can  use  both  in  class  and  to  prepare  one’s  lessons.” 

From  Birmingham  : " I really  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you  for  the  wonderful 
work  you  have  done  in  putting  that  long  and  difficult  Grammar  of  Elocution  into 
Braille.  It  is  going  to  prove  of  tremendous  value  to  all  interested  in  elocution.” 

From  Mitcham  : " The  transcriber  of  A Controlled  Association  Test  as  a Measure 
of  Neuroticism  and  Motion  Study  and  Applied  Psychology  related  to  Tool  Design  has 
made  a perfect  job  and,  together  with  the  speed  with  which  you  responded  to  my 
application,  you  have  done  me  a very  great  service.” 

From  Australia  : “ I cannot  praise  your  Students’  Library  too  highly,  and  it  is 
inspiring  to  think  that  your  generosity  overcomes  distance.” 
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Physical  Training,  a Mathematics  Class,  and  Music  Instruction,  at  Worcester  College  for  Blind  Boys.  Both  the  Maths  Master  and 

the  Music  Master  are  also  blind 
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From  Peru  : “ The  student  is  delighted  with  the  books.  We  much  appreciate  your 
immediate  help.” 

One  word  more  about  the  Library.  After  carrying  on  for  years  under  great 
difficulties,  it  is  at  last  worthily  housed.  It  has  returned  to  the  place  of  its  birth— 204 
Great  Portland  Street,  the  site  occupied  long  ago  by  the  British  and  I-oreign  Blind 
Association,  the  parent  body  of  the  National  Institute.  It  was  on  the  back  floor  of  the 
original  building  that  a staff  of  two,  one  blind  and  one  sighted,  began  to  train  the 
first  voluntary  braillists  and  thus  initiated  the  Students’  Library,  which  now  fills 
spacious  premises  on  the  ground  floor,  and  presents  a most  impressive  array  of 
thousands  of  Braille  volumes  labelled  with  the  names  of  the  scholars  of  all  nations. 
No  sight  could  be  sweeter  to  the  eyes  of  the  voluntary  writer. 

In  addition  to  books  for  the  Library,  the  Braille  Manuscript  Department  has 
produced  limited  editions  of  books  specifically  required  by  the  secondary  schools. 
The  demand  for  these  grows  apace,  and  it  looks  as  though  we  shall  soon  have  to 
consider  the  establishment  of  an  Educational  Supply  Depot. 

The  Department  also  produced  during  the  year  2,497  Braille  sheets  of  examination 
papers  for  Oxford,  Cambridge,  London  and  other  Universities  and  examining  bodies, 
and  over  1 ,500  sheets  of  miscellaneous  transcriptions,  from  knitting  patterns  to  the 
Rules  of  the  Order  of  Buffaloes. 

A service  which  has  developed  considerably  is  the  instruction  in  Braille  given  to 
people  not  yet  registered  as  blind  or  otherwise  unable  to  use  the  official  Home 
Teaching  Service.  During  the  year  550  private  Braille  lessons  were  given,  many  of 
them  to  patients  at  the  large  London  hospitals.  Dr.  Ivy  Williams,  of  Oxford,  has  also 
been  most  helpful  in  giving  instruction  in  finger-reading  by  correspondence. 

Talking  Books  are  in  no  sense  rivals  of  Braille  or  Moon  books.  They  can  be 
agreeable  accessories  to  a finger-reader’s  library,  but  in  the  main  they  serve  blind 
people  who  have  not  the  opportunity,  ability  or  inclination  to  master  embossed  types. 
To  the  lover  of  literature  who  loses  sight  in  later  life  they  are  indeed  a boon.  “ Having 
been  a prolific  reader  when  I had  my  sight,”  writes  one,  " you  will  be  able  to  realise 
what  torture  it  has  been  not  to  be  able  to  read.  Life  is  more  tolerable  now.”  Another 
writes  : " I can’t  get  off  the  sofa,  can’t  use  my  right  side,  can’t  concentrate  on  knitting, 
can’t  go  out  in  a car.  The  Talking  Book  has  made  all  the  difference  between  heaven 
and  hell.” 

The  production  of  Talking  Books  and  the  Talking  Books  Library  are  jointly 
administered  by  St.  Dunstan’s  and  the  National  Institute.  The  Library  now  contains 
768  books,  of  which  seventy  were  added  during  the  last  year,  while  thirty-six  books 
are,  as  we  write,  in  process  of  recording.  This  continual  expansion  calls  urgently  for 
new  premises,  and  we  are  making  every  effort  to  find  them. 

The  members  of  the  Library,  over  3,000,  borrowed  83,000  Talking  Books  during 
the  year.  There  is  a long  waiting  list  for  membership,  as  the  supply  of  the  special  type 
of  gramophone  on  which  the  Talking  Book  is  “ played  ” is  still  insufficient.  Although 
the  long-playing  record  has  at  last  been  taken  up  commercially,  we  cannot  take 
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advantage  of  the  accessories  now  on  the  market,  as  thousands  of  records  produced  in 
past  years  are  unsuitable  in  some  ways  to  modern  technique.  Most  of  our  machines 
are  electrically  operated,  but  a battery  clockwork  machine  is  supplied  when  electric 
power  is  not  available.  Both  types  are  fitted  with  long-playing  sapphire  needles  and  a 
device  to  enable  the  blind  user  to  locate  the  beginning  of  a record  or  any  place  where 
his  reading  has  been  interrupted. 

The  literary  taste  of  members  reflects,  to  a large  extent,  that  of  the  general  public. 
Accordingly,  about  70  per  cent,  of  our  Talking  Books  are  the  most  typical  examples  our 
literary  advisers  can  find  of  all  kinds  of  fiction,  from  the  detective  story  and  the 
" Western  ” to  the  modern,  standard  and  classic  novel.  The  remaining  books  are  a 
representative  selection  of  biographies,  books  of  travel,  history,  etc.  A recent  addition 
is  an  Anthology  of  English  Verse,  chosen  by  members  of  the  Library.  One  of  them 
writes  : “ It  has  given  me  great  pleasure.  It  is  beautifully  read,  and  I look  forward  to 
additions  being  made  to  it  periodically.” 

The  experiments  with  tape  recording  are  progressing,  but  a considerable  time  is 
bound  to  elapse  before  this  relatively  new  invention  can  take  the  place  of  disc 
recording.  We  hope  soon,  however,  to  start  “ field  tests  ’ with  two  types  of  tape 
machine  and  their  tape  containers  (cassettes).  They  will  be  sent  to  various  Talking 
Book  users,  to  obtain  their  opinions  and  to  test  the  ability  of  machines  and  cassettes 
to  withstand  transit  conditions.  For  this  test  we  shall  probably  seek  the  aid  of 
members  of  the  Radio  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  British  Sound  Recording 
Association,  of  whom  over  300  have  most  kindly  offered  to  help  Talking  Book  users 
in  the  correct  management  of  their  machines. 

The  Talking  Book  is  but  one  of  the  many  technical  devices  invented  or  evolved  to 
overcome  the  handicap  of  blindness.  The  Institute  is  the  largest  supplier  in  the  world 
of  such  appliances  ; moreover,  nearly  all  of  them  owe  their  origin  to  its  technical 
advisers  and  officials.  " I always  like  to  point  out,”  says  a correspondent,  “ how 
helpful  and  painstaking  our  seeing  friends  are  in  either  thinking  out  these  things  or 
bringing  blind  people’s  ideas  to  fruition.” 

“ These  things  ” include  Braille  writing  and  shorthand  machines  and  writing 
frames  and  styles,  pen  or  pencil  w-riting  frames,  piano-tuners’  and  shoemakers’  tools, 
embossed  maps  and  globes,  Braille  clocks  and  watches,  adapted  games  (chess, 
draughts,  dominoes,  playing  and  picture  card  games,  puzzles,  etc.)  and  a host  of 
miscellaneous  articles,  ranging  from  micrometers,  mathematical  books  and  types, 
geometrical  instruments,  measures  and  rules  to  signature  guides,  audible  playing 
balls,  needle-threaders,  bread-cutters,  sugar  and  tea  measures,  and  white  walking 
sticks.  All  these  are  supplied  to  customers  in  any  part  of  the  world  at  a non-profit 
making  price,  and  most  of  them  at  a much  reduced  price  to  blind  people  in  the 
British  Empire  who  need  them  for  their  own  use. 

The  cost  of  production  is,  of  course,  like  all  manufacturing  costs,  rising  to  an 
alarming  degree,  and  is  an  ever-increasing  burden  on  our  finances.  Moreover,  the 
demand  is  growing.  The  year's  sales  figures  for  Braille  clocks  and  watches  may  be  given 
as  a sample  of  its  extent : 493  wristlet  watches,  582  pocket  watches,  560  alarm  clocks 
and  31  eight-day  striking  clocks. 
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The  view  from  Manor  House  gardens,  a quiet  moment  with  a faithful  friend,  and  the  Woodwork  Shop,  at  the  Queen  Elizabeth 

Homes  of  Recovery  for  the  Newly  Blind,  Torquay 
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Many  consignments  of  goods  were  sent  overseas— to  all  of  the  Dominions,  many  of 
the  Colonies,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Greece,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Iraq,  Malaya 
China  etc. — and  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  our  Shipping  Agents,  Messrs.  Smith  an 
Herbert,  Ltd.,  who  give  us  grand  service,  and  to  the  various  shipping  companies  who 
accept  consignments  freight  free  or  at  half-rate.  Besides  the  usual  apparatus  and 
books,  the  goods  sent  included  a loom,  brush  and  mat-making  equipment,  rug  wool, 
plasticine,  aluminium  and  zinc  plates,  etc. 

Owing  to  the  many  appliances  which  we  have  been  able  to  stock  anew,  the  calls 
on  our  Repair  Service  have  lessened,  but  the  jobs  undertaken  amounted  to  2,095. 

Our  technical  advisers  constantly  review  our  apparatus  to  ensure  that  the  blind 
have  the  best  article  at  the  lowest  price,  and  constantly  seek  for  new  devices.  We 
have  mentioned  the  technical  developments  in  Braille  production  and  sound  recording. 
Other  matters  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  our  experts  during  the  year  are  as 
follows. 

The  prototype  of  a new  upward  Braille  writing  machine  is  being  produced.  It  is 
designed  to  write  interpoint  or  interline  Braille  so  that  the  line  of  Braille  being 
written  is  visible  along  its  whole  length  ; it  will  write  from  left  to  right  or  vice  versa, 
have  tabulators,  and  be  obtainable  at  the  lowest  price  consistent  with  good  work- 
manship. 

A style  for  writing  Braille  upwards  dot  by  dot  is  now  under  test.  This  should 
remove  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  standard  style  and  guide,  which  write  Braille 
downwards  and  necessitate  the  reversal  of  the  paper  for  reading. 

Standard  white  walking  sticks  with  bands  of  “ Scotchlite,”  a highly  reflective 
material  rendering  the  stick  visible  at  a great  distance  at  night  in  the  beam  of  head- 
lights, are  now  being  supplied  ; and  the  use  of  collapsible  canes  imported  from 
America  is  being  tested. 

Under  construction  is  a label-addressing  aid  designed  to  enable  a blind  person 
who  knows  Braille  to  address  labels,  wrappers  or  envelopes  in  Roman  capitals. 

The  discovery  of  a suitable  white  plastic  has  led  to  the  manufacture  of  plastic 
dominoes  with  embossed  black  pips  on  a white  background,  the  maximum  colour 
contrast  for  players  with  partial  vision. 

The  production  of  a 3-foot  folding  rule,  a 1-foot  rule  with  l/16th-inch  divisions, 
and  a vernier  rule  reading  to  1/lOOth  of  an  inch  for  the  use  of  blind  carpenters,  has 
been  approved.  A device  for  drawing  geometric  figures  on  the  upper  surface  of  paper 
is  now  on  sale,  and  experiments  are  being  made  in  producing  other  surface  drawings 
on  paper  or  cellophane. 

We  have  dealt  so  far  with  activities  of  the  Institute  which  affect  the  whole  blind 
community,  at  home  and  abroad.  We  now  come  to  a series  of  activities  affecting 
specific  groups  of  the  blind,  from  the  babies  blind  in  infancy  to  the  men  and  women 
blind  in  old  age.  These  activities  can  be  grouped  under  three  main  headings  : Educa- 
tion and  Training,  Placement  and  Employment,  and  Personal  Service. 
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Mr.  Denis  Compton  at  the  Eichholz  Clinic  and  Institute  of  Physiotherapy 

by  the  Blind 


Chartered  blind  Physiotherapist 
treating  a blind  boy  at  a Sunshine 
Home  Nursery  School 


Blind  African  doctor,  studying  at  the  Institute’s  Physiotherapy  School, 
reading  a Braille  textbook 
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Our  educational  and  training  establishments  comprise  seven  Sunshine  Home 
Nursery  Schools,  a School  for  Blind  Children  with  other  Handicaps,  two  Public 
Schools,  two  Schools  for  Professional  or  Technical  Training,  and  two  Homes  of 
Recovery  which  link  up  with  placement  and  employment. 

The  seven  Sunshine  Homes  serve  the  whole  country,  and  are  situated  in  Sussex, 
Middlesex,  Kent,  Devon,  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire  and  Shropshire,  those  in  the 
two  last-named  counties,  at  Leamington  and  near  Wellington,  being  reserved  for 
retarded  children.  Unfortunately,  there  are  still  nearly  100  children  waiting  to  enter 
the  Homes,  and  to  meet  this  urgent  need  we  are  seeking  premises  for  an  eighth  Home  in 
Wales,  and  proceeding  as  quickly  as  possible  with  the  building  of  a ninth  Home  at 
Southport,  on  the  site  of  the  Sunshine  Home  destroyed  by  bombs  during  the  war. 
The  licence  to  build  this  Home  has  been  granted  by  the  Ministry  of  Education,  but 
only  at  the  expense  of  other  building  licences,  which  means  that  the  extension  to  the 
Sunshine  Home  at  Northwood,  the  alterations  required  by  the  conversion  into  a 
Sunshine  Home  of  “ Pirate’s  Spring,”  our  former  School  Journey  Centre  at  New 
Romney,  and  improvements  badly  needed  at  Worcester  and  Chorleywood  Colleges 
have  had  to  be  postponed  until  1953. 

The  outstanding  event  of  the  year  in  connection  with  our  Sunshine  Homes  occurred 
on  20th  June,  1950,  when  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Margaret,  President  of  the 
Homes,  graciously  paid  an  informal  visit  to  the  Beachcroft  Towse  Sunshine  Home 
Nursery  School  at  East  Grinstead.  For  weeks  before,  the  coming  event  was  the  pivot 
of  all  the  children’s  activities.  There  were  flowers  to  be  grown  for  her,  Braille  to  be 
learnt,  and  new  frocks  to  be  tried  on  for  her,  schoolrooms  to  be  polished  for  her,  new 
songs  to  sing  for  her,  the  donkey  to  be  groomed  for  her.  And  when  the  great  day 
dawned,  the  sun  came  out  for  her.  At  every  stage  the  sightless  little  ones  obviously 
won  a place  in  the  Princess’s  heart  by  their  charm  and  naturalness.  She  saw  them 
playing  the  piano,  splashing  in  the  pool,  making  tarts  for  tea,  tending  their  gardens, 
and  riding  on  the  groomed  donkey.  “ All  will  long  remember,”  it  has  well  been  said, 
“ the  blue  skies  and  the  radiant  sunshine,  and  the  light  and  the  laughter  in  this  Home 
of  Sunshine  when,  for  the  first  time,  it  welcomed  its  own  Royal  Princess.” 

The  mere  thought  of  a child  deprived  of  sight  seems  overwhelming  in  its  sorrow. 
But  sorrowful  thoughts  dissolve  in  the  sunshine  of  the  Nursery  Schools.  There  one 
thinks  : “Why,  here  is  happiness  ! ” No  children  could  be  better  cared  for,  washed, 
clothed  and  fed,  better  loved  and  trained,  with  such  devoted  skill  and  patience,  than 
these  little  ones,  playing  in  the  bright  rooms,  wandering  in  the  lovely  gardens.  Once 
you  begin  to  talk  to  them,  to  know  their  names,  to  join  in  their  games,  and  watch 
them  at  their  little  tasks,  their  lack  of  sight  seldom  crosses  your  mind  or  only,  perhaps, 
to  remind  you  that  they  depend  on  you  to  lead  them  in  venturous  activities  and 
thrilling  expeditions.  That  is  why,  we  believe,  these  children  make  so  many  friends. 
People  avoid  the  sad,  but  the  Sunshine  Homes  ring  with  the  gay  voices  of  friends — 
visitors  from  the  nearby  schools  and  clubs  and  churches,  who  have  " adopted  ” the 
children  and  take  them  on  car  rides,  in  donkey  carts  and  boats,  to  parties  and  picnics, 
and  shops  and  shows.  The  milkman  and  the  postman  are  familiar  friends,  and  the 
window-cleaner,  the  gasman  and  the  hairdresser  stop  their  work  to  explain  the  tools 
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Stud  screwing  : loading  stud  into  work  clamp  on 
Winn  screwing  machine 

( Metropolitan-Vickers  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  Manchester) 


Milling  root  of  turbine  blade  on  a special  Rolls-Royce 
rotary  milling  machine  : taking  Braille  micrometer  reading 
(i Rolls-Royce  Limited,  Derby) 


Operating  a 20-ton  fully  interlocked  power  press 
[(Dorman  and  Smith,  Ltd.,  Manchester) 


Blind  Workers  in 


Blind  workers  operating  250  tons  and  400  tons 
drawing  and  blanking  power  presses 
( Milners  Safe  Co.  Ltd.,  Phoenix  Works,  Speke,  Liverpool) 
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of  their  trades.  The  children  are  always  curious,  asking  questions,  absorbing  the 
answers,  responding  to  every  strange  form  and  scent  and  sound. 

We  could  fill  pages  with  stories  of  the  children’s  nimble  fingers  and  lively  minds. 
In  the  schoolrooms,  potential  carpenters,  shopkeepers,  cooks,  builders,  nursemaids, 
singers  and  dancers  all  have  their  fling.  Some  of  their  remarks  are  deliciously  comic. 
A little  boy  paid  a visitor  what  we  hope  was  a compliment  of  fond  reminiscence  by 
saying  : " You  smell  just  like  my  mother.”  . . . One  day  the  children  couldn’t  go 
out  to  Sunday  school,  so,  said  one  : " We  had  to  pretend  Sunday  school  in  the  school- 
room, and  Matron  was  the  pretend  teacher.”  . . . “Why  do  we  have  cod  liver 
oil  ? " asked  an  expostulating  child.  “ Don’t  you  know  ? ” replied  the  child  who 
always  does  know.  “ To  stop  our  tummies  squeaking,  of  course  ! " . . . 

It  is  always  April  and  May  at  the  Sunshine  Homes— hopeful  springtime,  with  far 
more  smiles  than  tears,  and  so  much  to  be  explored,  to  be  experimented  with,  to  be 
learnt. 

At  Condover  Hall,  near  Shrewsbury,  seventy-two  children  between  the  ages  of 
7 and  16,  who  have  other  handicaps  in  addition  to  blindness,  are  being  educated.  Ten 
of  these,  for  instance,  are  seriously  crippled,  and  it  is  obvious  that  such  children  are 
not  able  to  follow  the  curriculum  or  enter  into  the  full  life  of  schools  where  lack  of 
sight  is  the  only  defect.  These  children,  indeed,  require  individual  study  and  teaching, 
for  although  the  “ other  handicaps  ” may  be  loosely  grouped,  they  are  never  exactly 
similar.  The  boys  and  girls  get  this  personal  attention  in  every  way,  but  in  addition 
they  enjoy  the  social  life  of  an  active  and  happy  family  whose  members  embrace  not 
only  the  pupils  and  staff,  but  parents  and  friends  outside.  A Parents’  Summer  School 
was  held  in  July,  and  was  well  attended.  The  parents  were  able  to  see  what  is  being 
done  at  Condover  Hall,  and  to  discuss  with  the  staff  the  specific  problems  concerning 
their  children.  Much  help  was  given  by  the  staff  of  Birmingham  University,  whose 
students  have  also  joined  in  the  school  work  during  twelve  week-ends.  The  school  has 
an  active  “ Wednesday  Club,”  with  a staff  chairman,  but  a pupil  secretary  and  a 
committee  of  pupils.  Its  year  of  activities  culminated  in  March,  1951,  with  a very 
successful  Eisteddfod,  including  competitions  for  reading,  recitation,  piano  playing, 
singing,  handwork,  etc.  The  Scout  Troop  is  in  a very  flourishing  condition,  and  a Cub 
Pack  and  a Guide  Troop  have  recently  been  started. 

There  are  many  applications  for  entry  to  Condover  Hall,  and  selection  of  entrants 
presents  many  difficult  problems.  Backwardness  may  be  due  to  circumstances  which 
can  be  corrected  or  to  a mental  handicap  which  can  yield  to  treatment,  but  it  may 
also  be  due  to  an  incurable  mental  defect.  Great  care  has  to  be  taken  in  deciding 
who  are  educable  and  who  are  not. 

The  combination  of  deafness  with  blindness  calls  for  highly  specialised  education, 
and  to  meet  this  need  we  have  decided  to  convert  some  out-buildings  at  Condover 
Hall  into  a small  Experimental  Deat-Blind  Unit. 

Worcester  College  and  Chorleywood  College  provide  sixty  boys  and  sixty  girls 
respectively  with  secondary  grammar  school  education.  The  standards,  achieve- 
ments, atmosphere  and  traditions  of  both  schools  compare  favourably  with  those  of 
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Blind  constructional  engineer  who,  losing  his  sight 
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(National  Oil  Refineries,  Ltd.,  Llandorcy) 
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(International  Combustion,  Ltd.,  Derby) 


Blind  clockwork  assembler  demonstrating  at  his 
firm’s  stand  at  a Liverpool  Exhibition 
(John  D.  Francis  Ltd.,  Aintree ) 


More  Bund  Workers  placed  in  National  Industries 
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any  first-class  public  school,  and  the  only  way  in  which  these  two  schools  differ  from 
others  of  their  kind  is  the  substitution  of  Braille  for  letterpress  as  the  basis  of  learning. 
Each  school  maintains  a high  degree  of  academic  successes  ; from  both,  pupils  proceed 
to  the  Universities  equipped  to  enter  into  and  enjoy  the  full  swing  of  scholastic  and 
social  life.  Physical  culture  and  games  are  important  items  on  the  curriculum  at  both 
schools  ; both  have  swimming  pools,  playing  fields,  spacious  grounds.  The  proximity 
of  the  Severn  has  given  the  Worcester  boys  the  chance,  which  they  have  taken,  of 
excelling  at  rowing  ; they  have  also  established  the  highest  standards  at  chess,  and 
last  year  won  seventeen  of  their  eighteen  matches  against  other  schools.  The  Worcester 
College  Dramatic  Society  has  won  laurels  by  the  excellence  of  recent  performances, 
and  maintained  its  reputation  this  year  in  A.  and  C.  Christie’s  Someone  at  the  Door. 
In  this  direction,  Worcester  is  being  rivalled  by  Chorleywood,  where  last  summer  the 
girls  gave  a most  charming  performance  of  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  Worcester 
boys  and  Chorleywood  girls  have  been  awarded  prizes  in  National  Braille  Reading 
Competitions,  and  the  quality  of  their  diction— an  important  point  in  after  life— has 
been  commended.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  fully  qualified  blind  teachers  occupy 
important  posts  at  both  schools. 

The  year’s  results  at  Oldbury  Grange  School  of  Training  for  Blind  Telephone 
Operators  and  Shorthand-Typists,  near  Bridgnorth,  have  been  excellent.  In  the 
Telephony  Section,  thirty- two  have  been  passed  out  as  qualified  for  posts,  and  there 
has  been  general  improvement  in  the  speed  of  the  calls  made  in  the  final  tests.  The 
Principal’s  opinion  that,  generally  speaking,  the  totally  blind  learn  more  quickly  than 
those  with  some  sight,  is  worth  noting. 

In  the  Shorthand-Typing  Section,  all  candidates  for  the  Examinations  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arts  and  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  secured  certificates  for 
80  w.p.m.  shorthand,  and  all  but  one  for  100  w.p.m.;  many  obtained  distinction. 
Four  passed  the  120  w.p.m.  test,  and  one  the  130  w.p.m.  test.  In  typewriting,  all  passed 
the  Elementary  examination ; all  but  two,  the  Intermediate ; and  four,  the  Advanced. 

The  age  of  the  students  varies  from  eighteen  to  fifty  ; the  partially  sighted  mingle 
with  the  totally  blind,  and  the  more  recently  blind  with  the  blind  of  long  standing. 
This  variety  of  students  has  its  social  and  domestic  difficulties  but  it  has  the  great 
advantage  of  providing  the  mental  stimulus  of  fresh  and  perhaps  hitherto  unexplored 
modes  of  life  and  thought.  As  a student  puts  it : " A spirit  of  give-and-take  prevails 
—of  goodwill  all  round,  team  work,  and  willingness  to  see  other  points  of  view.  It  is 
an  experience  I would  not  have  missed ; it  has  considerably  broadened  my  outlook, 
which  was  not  narrow.” 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  Residential  Training  School,  which  is  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  we  have  decided  that  the  time  has  now  come  to  remove 
it  to  a central  position  in  London.  We  have  accordingly  secured  premises  in  Bays- 
water,  which  are  now  being  adapted  to  take  twenty-four  shorthand-typists,  twelve 
telephony  students,  and  three  Emidicta-typists.  We  think  this  move  from  rural  to 
metropolitan  surroundings  will  be  good  for  the  independence  of  the  students,  render 
them  more  fit  for  posts  in  big  firms,  and  improve  the  live-board  telephone  training. 
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There  are  at  present  forty-five  students  in  our  Physiotherapy  School.,  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  the  British  Empire,  and  offering  perhaps  a wider  scope  of  training  than 
any  similar  school  outside  the  Empire.  They  study  the  curriculum  of  the  Chartered 
Society  of  Physiotherapy,  and  during  the  year  ten  students  passed  the  Society's 
Preliminary  examination  , twenty-seven,  the  Intermediate  ; and  twenty-eight,  the 
Final.  Eight  students  gained  credits.  One  blind  physiotherapist  gained  the  diploma  of 
Teacher  of  Massage  and  Medical  Gymnastics,  and  three  blind  teachers  are  preparing 
to  take  the  second  diploma — that  of  Teacher  of  Electrotherapy. 

The  students  begin  their  clinical  work  in  the  Evening  Clinic  attached  to  the  school 
where,  during  the  period  under  review,  they  gave  9,640  treatments  to  5,212  patients 
under  the  National  Health  Service.  Later,  the  students  spend  at  least  half  their  time 
gaining  all-round  clinical  experience  in  the  four  general  hospitals  associated  with  the 
school. 

We  are  also  responsible  for  the  Eichholz  Memorial  Clinic,  a private  clinic  in  the 
same  building  as  the  school  at  204  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  and  providing  all 
the  amenities  of  a first-class  West  End  establishment.  A wide  range  of  up-to-date 
treatments,  prescribed  by  the  patients’  own  doctors  or  the  Clinic’s  Medical  Officers,  are 
carried  out  by  chartered  blind  physiotherapists.  A new  facility  for  patients  is  the 
arrangements  made  for  them  to  have  certain  diagnostic  X-rays  if  desired. 

The  School  and  Clinics  attract  a number  of  visitors,  several  from  abroad  to  study 
and  later,  we  believe,  to  imitate  the  methods  employed.  Recent  visitors  of  distinction 
were  Mr.  Marquand,  the  Minister  of  Health,  and  Mr.  Denis  Compton,  the  famous 
cricketer,  who  permitted  a blind  physiotherapist  to  examine  the  equally  famous  knee. 

The  settlement  of  blind  physiotherapists  and  general  services  for  their  benefit 
have  made  important  strides  during  the  year.  Sixteen  qualified  physiotherapists  have 
been  helped  to  secure  hospital  appointments,  and  three  settled  in  private  practice, 
while  several  re-settlements  have  been  effected.  Apart  from  the  comprehensive 
apparatus  and  equipment  which  we  give  to  graduates  on  qualifying,  we  do  our  best 
to  further  their  professional  interests  and  to  help  them  through  any  domestic  or 
financial  difficulties  which  may  arise.  In  other  words,  every  physiotherapist  who  has 
passed  through  our  school  has  the  lifelong  benefit  of  a personal  welfare  service.  An 
interesting  experiment  this  year  was  the  inauguration  of  three  Post-Graduate  Courses 
in  Manipulations,  under  medical  supervision  ; thirty-six  graduates  from  many  parts 
of  the  country  attended. 

The  following  brief  extracts  from  a few  of  the  many  letters  received  prove  how 
greatly  blind  physiotherapists  appreciate  this  service.  “ The  N.I.B.  has  built  a place 
of  respect  and  endearing  memory  to  many.  . . .”  “ The  Institute  must  have  wonder- 
ful memories  of  all  the  lads  and  lassies  they  have  launched  on  a most  wonderful 
career  ; without  its  help,  very  few  of  us  would  have  been  able  to  attain  our  position.” 
“ With  the  Institute  to  consult  and  guide,  the  burden  has  been  light.”  " When  in 
need  of  assurance  or  advice,  the  Institute  is  always  there.  . . .”  “ All  the  years  my 
husband  and  I have  been  associated  with  the  Institute  it  has  never  spared  any  effort 
in  stretching  out  a helping  hand.  . . .”  “ The  Faradyne  is  simply  a dream.  I shall 
never  be  out  of  the  Institute’s  debt.  . . .”  “ The  Institute  has  shown  us  nothing  but 
absolute  kindness.” 
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The  Institute’s  Secretary-General  dictating  to  a blind  Shorthand-Typist  operating  a Braille  Shorthand  Machine 


The  Institute’s  blind  International  Secretary  demonstrating  Mathematical  Boards  to  visitors  from  Pakistan 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  blind  population  did  not 
lose  their  sight  until  they  were  adults,  and  that  every  year  some  2,000  people  between 
the  ages  of  21  and  05  are  registered  as  blind  for  the  first  time,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
physical,  mental  and  psychological  re-adjustment  to  the  new  conditions  of  those 
who  become  blind  is  an  extremely  important  duty  of  Blind  Welfare. 

The  rehabilitation  of  newly  blind  men  and  women  is  being  carried  on  at  our  two 
Queen  Elizabeth  Homes  of  Recovery  at  Torquay,  America  Lodge,  and  Manor  House, 
which  constitute  one  centre  under  the  direction  of  a blind  Warden,  who  has  inspired 
the  whole  work. 

Manor  House,  within  a few  minutes’  walk  of  America  Lodge,  was  officially  opened 
on  18th  October,  1950,  by  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar,  formerly  Secretary-General  of  the 
Institute,  who  aptly  described  the  centre  as  a place  which  gave  the  blind  a new 
outlook,  bracing  and  hopeful,  and  a modern  interpretation  of  the  age-old  longing  of 
the  blind  to  share  life  with  their  seeing  contemporaries  without  restriction. 

The  centre  can  accommodate  sixty-five  residents,  twenty-six  at  America  Lodge 
and  thirty-nine  at  Manor  House.  As  both  houses  overlook  the  bay,  are  near  the  beach 
and  town,  have  beautiful  grounds  and  all  the  attributes  of  first-class  hotels,  the 
residents  combine  their  training  with  the  enjoyment  of  a most  pleasurable  and 
extended  holiday.  The  fine  workshops  and  spacious  gymnasium  at  Manor  House,  the 
development  of  the  Housewifery  Department  at  America  Lodge,  and  its  generous 
production  of  blind-made  biscuits,  scones  and  pastry,  and  the  keen  inter-house  games 
of  darts,  dominoes,  tug-o’-war,  etc.,  are  new  features  all  adding  to  the  centre’s  attrac- 
tive efficiency. 

All  newly  blind  people  suffer  acutely  from  frustration,  impaired  nervous  and 
physical  health,  loss  of  self-confidence,  competence  and  independence,  but  we  can 
justly  claim  that  those  who  pass  through  the  centre  are  restored  to  a healthier  state 
and  come  to  look  upon  a blind  person’s  life  as  by  no  means  so  bad  as  they  thought  it 
was.  They  have  overcome  the  minor  difficulties  of  blindness — how  to  dress,  bathe, 
feed,  move  about  and  play  games  without  sight  ; they  have  begunTo  acquire  skill  at 
Braille  reading,  typewriting  and  handcrafts  ; and  they  have  taken  their  place  as 
normal  units  in  an  active  and  competitive  society.  When  they  leave  the  centre  they 
are,  therefore,  fully  equipped  to  regain,  mostly  after  selective  training  and  settlement 
in  employment,  their  former  status  as  happy,  useful  and  independent  citizens. 

[he  expansion  of  this  centre  is  a challenge  to  our  Placement  Service.  Can  it  cope 
with  more  than  a doubled  output  of  rehabilitated  cases  from  Torquay,  in  addition  to 
the  many  calls  upon  it  from  elsewhere  ? If  it  can,  their  rehabilitation  leads  direct  to 
its  goal,  restored  independence  ; if  it  cannot,  the  advantage  of  increased  rehabilitation 
facilities  is  lost.  Judging  from  the  year’s  results,  the  Placement  Service  should  be  fully 
capable  of  guiding  the  new  flow  of  recruits  into  employment. 

Despite  the  fact  that  sickness  and  the  deeply  regretted  death  of  Mr.  A.  T. 
Cummings,  Special  Investigations  and  Commercial  Appointments  Officer,  seriously 
reduced  its  strength,  the  total  number  of  placements  was  296,  an  increase  of  54  over 
those  of  the  previous  year.  Amongst  them  were  the  shorthand-typists  and  telephonists 
trained  at  Oldbury  Grange,  who  are  absorbed  into  employment  as  fast  as  they  qualify, 
and  90  per  cent,  of  the  men  trained  in  assembly,  drilling,  tapping,  milling,  lathe 
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operation  and  inspection  at  the  Ministry  of  Labour’s  Industrial  Training  Centre  at 
Letchworth,  which  has  recently  increased  the  size  of  its  classes. 

Three  Training  Officers,  all  skilled  engineers,  are  co-operating  with  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  in  assisting  in  the  continued  training  of  blind  persons  employed  in  factories, 
and  are  available  for  the  whole  country.  These  training  services  are  a guarantee  to 
prospective  employers  that  the  blind  people  offered  them  have  substantial  technical 
skill. 

The  Placement  Service  has  been  extended  to  cover  South  Wales,  Leicestershire 
and  Rutland,  and  now  employs  eleven  Placement  Officers  and  a Special  Officer  for 
commercial  appointments.  Six  additional  Placement  Officers,  an  Area  Inspector  for 
the  North  of  England,  and  an  Investigating  Officer  are  being  appointed. 

The  search  for  new  openings  for  the  blind  in  industry  is  continuous,  and  special 
investigations,  on  radio  set  maintenance  and  on  the  tools  needed  by  the  blind  in 
industry,  are  in  progress.  Priority  is  being  given  to  the  possibilities  of  employing  the 
more  educated  and  experienced  type  of  blind  people.  Little  progress  has  yet  been  made 
in  the  placement  of  people  with  technical  qualifications  obtained  before  loss  of 
sight,  but  a good  pointer  in  this  direction  is  the  assurance  from  four  large  firms  that 
they  would  be  prepared  to  reinstate  in  executive  positions  any  members  of  their 
staffs  who  lost  their  sight  if  they  were  suitably  trained. 

The  Report  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour’s  Working  Party  on  the  Employment  of  the 
Blind,  on  which  the  Institute  was  represented,  supports  the  opinions  of  our  Placement 
Officers  on  the  fields  of  opportunity  for  the  employment  of  the  blind  in  commerce 
and  industry,  and  the  facts  it  presents  will  be  of  lasting  value  to  them  in  substantiating 
their  claims.  The  Report  points  to  the  Civil  Service,  Local  Government  and  Blind 
Welfare  as  further  fields  of  employment,  and  proposes  the  setting  up  of  establishments 
to  train  blind  adolescents  for  employment.  We  have  appointed  a Committee  to  study 
this  proposal. 

We  firmly  endorse  the  opinion  that  more  blind  people  should  be  employed  in 
Blind  Welfare.  The  Institute’s  whole  history  bears  witness  to  the  wisdom  and  skill 
of  its  many  blind  honorary  officers  and  officials,  and  it  has  always  insisted  on  the 
employment  of  as  many  blind  people  as  possible.  To-day,  115  blind  men  and  women 
are  engaged  in  carrying  on  its  work. 

In  addition,  we  keep  fully  employed  286  blind  Home  Workers,  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  Local  Authorities  in  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hampshire  and  South  London. 
Apart  from  helping  them  to  keep  abreast  with  modern  trends  of  taste,  providing  them 
with  tools  and  raw  materials  at  cost,  and  supervising  their  output  and  equipment — 
services  especially  useful  to  the  blind  living  in  remote  rural  areas — we  market  all  their 
products,  and  last  year’s  sales  reached  the  record  figure  of  £39,471.  The  Brush 
Department  has  rapidly  developed,  and  we  are  now  official  contractors  for  brooms  and 
brushes  to  a large  number  of  Local  Authorities.  A new  Piano  Department,  serving  81 
blind  tuners,  has  been  a great  success  ; contract  tunings  alone  amounted  during  the 
year  to  just  under  10,000.  These  extensions  and  the  increased  turnover  render  the 
present  headquarters  of  the  work  at  Reigate  totally  inadequate,  and  we  hope  soon  to 
have  larger  premises. 
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Goods  made  by  our  blind  Home  Workers  and  others  made  in  workshops  for  the 
blind  throughout  the  country,  together  with  embossed  books,  appliances  and  other 
articles  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  are  displayed  for  sale  in  our  Showroom  at  Head- 
quarters. Last  year  the  number  of  customers  who  made  purchases  amounted  to  11,210. 

A narrative  of  the  happenings  in  our  Personal  Services  Department  would  be  one 
of  the  most  telling  sections  of  our  Report.  It  would  be  full  of  those  details  which 
make  what  the  Press  calls  a really  human  story— of  the  ups  and  downs  of  everyday 
life,  the  emotions  of  failure  and  success,  strange  transformations  effected  by  courage 
and  goodwill,  the  pains  of  conflict  and  the  pleasures  of  conquest — and  would  throw  a 
vivid  light  on  the  daily  life  of  a striving  community  : the  young  people  trying  to  get 
a footing  in  the  struggle  ; the  middle-aged  people  carrying  on  their  work  and  homes 
under  difficulties,  mostly  living  on  small  incomes  ; the  old  blind  people,  often  left  to 
solitary  lives  ; the  blind  who  are  also  deaf,  the  partially  blind,  and  people  with  failing 
sight — all  struggling  with  their  own  special  problems. 

But  this  story  cannot  be  told,  except  in  barest  outline,  for  the  details  are,  of 
course,  of  a strictly  private  nature.  We  do,  however,  ask  our  readers  to  look  behind 
the  facade  of  official  phraseology  and  picture  for  themselves  the  daily  lives  and 
difficulties  of  those  who  come  to  us  for  personal  assistance. 

This  work  is  controlled  by  a blind  lawyer — a great  advantage,  as  no  advice  would 
be  worth  while  unless  it  were  based  on  a complete  knowledge  of  the  statutory  powers 
of  assistance,  and  the  legal  mind  is  valuable  on  all  business  matters.  To  advise  is  one 
of  his  main  duties — by  letter,  telephone  or  personal  interview.  The  advice  generally 
leads  to  some  form  of  help  : money  grants  to  meet  special  domestic  or  business  needs, 
or  to  provide  medical  treatments  outside  the  National  Health  Service,  or  to  pay  the 
fees  of  University  students,  articled  clerks,  etc.  Then  there  are  gifts  of  books, 
appliances,  equipment,  clothing  ; weekly  payments  to  the  doubly  handicapped  ; 
help  in  travelling — issue  of  vouchers,  provision  of  guides  ; provision  of  readers.  That 
represents  one  side  of  the  picture.  This  represents  the  other  side  : “ I thank  the 
Institute  ; I shall  be  able  to  carry  on  once  again  a sound  business.”  “ I wish  to  thank 
you  for  your  good  offices  ; our  shop  is  doing  well.”  " How  deeply  grateful  his  father 
and  myself  are  for  your  kind  and  generous  help  now  and  in  the  days  that  are  past.” 

Specific  personal  services  are  rendered  by  the  British  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund, 
the  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse  Fund  for  Blind  Ex-Servicemen,  and  the  Guild  of  Blind 
Gardeners.  Since  1929,  the  Wireless  Fund  has  supplied  over  91,000  wireless  sets  or 
installations  to  the  blind,  but  every  year  new  cases  of  blindness  occur,  and  unservice- 
able sets  have  to  be  replaced.  The  annual  broadcast  appeal  was  made  on  Christmas 
Day,  1950,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Jowitt,  and  brought  in 
over  £23,000.  But  this  sum  cannot  meet  in  full  the  present  need,  and  we  must 
remember,  to  quote  Lord  Jowitt,  that  " for  the  sighted,  radio  is  a luxury  ; for  the 
blind,  a necessity.”  The  Ex-Service  Fund  has  dealt  with  over  10,000  cases  since  1932. 
Without  relieving  the  State  of  any  of  its  obligations,  it  gives  help  for  every  con- 
ceivable purpose  to  men  and  women  who  have  served  in  the  Forces  but  who  are 
ineligible  for  St.  Dunstan’s,  and  to  the  blind  dependents  of  serving  or  ex-servicemen. 
The  Guild  of  Blind  Gardeners  gives  all  possible  help  to  about  800  members.  Blind 
people  get  great  satisfaction  from  gardening,  and  there  is  a very  keen  member  aged  94. 


Our  Homes  and  Hostels  provide  personal  service  in  a communal  way.  One  side 
of  it  can  be  seen  at  its  happiest  and  gayest  in  our  four  Holiday  Homes — one  at 
Hoylake,  for  the  deaf-blind  ; the  others  at  St.  Leonard’s,  Scarborough  and  Harrogate  ; 
another  side,  the  peaceful,  quiet  side,  at  our  four  Residential  Homes — one  at  Harro- 
gate, for  the  deaf-blind  ; the  others  at  Leamington,  Hove  and  Ventnor.  Our  three 
Hostels  in  London  give  yet  another  picture  of  the  communal  life  of  the  blind — the 
bustling,  lively  picture  of  students  and  men  and  women  about  their  daily  jobs. 

Apart  from  the  usual  round  of  happenings  at  the  Homes — summer  outings  and 
Christmas  parties,  sales  of  work,  concerts,  plays  and  dances — three  events  must  be 
noted  : the  official  opening  by  Mr.  Edward  Evans,  C.B.E.,  M.P.,  of  the  new  wing 
for  blind  people  needing  nursing  care  at  Wavertree  House,  Hove,  the  furnishing  of  a 
Chapel  at  Craven  Lodge,  Harrogate,  and,  on  the  last  day  of  the  financial  year,  a 
marriage  at  Bannow,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Leeds  Institution  for  the  Blind,  we  are  establishing 
another  Residential  and  Holiday  Home  in  a house  at  New  Brighton  purchased  by 
the  Leeds  Institution,  accommodating  twenty-one  holiday  guests  and  twelve  per- 
manent residents.  It  will  be  equipped  and  administered  by  the  National  Institute, 
which  will  also  meet  any  annual  deficit,  while  the  Leeds  Institution  will  be  responsible 
for  upkeep  and  maintenance. 

The  generous  gift  of  a house  at  Reigate,  Surrey,  will  enable  us  to  open  a third 
Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  which  will  be  a combined  residential  and  holiday  home.  We 
have  also  approved  the  establishment  of  a fourth  Home,  and  shall  eventually  have 
two  Homes  for  the  Deaf-Blind  in  the  north  of  England  and  two  in  the  south.  Further, 
we  are  considering  the  setting  up  of  a centre  for  the  social  rather  than  the  industrial 
rehabilitation  of  the  d^af-blind  in  one  of  the  two  Homes  in  the  south.  These  steps,  we 
hope,  will  help  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  3,000-4,000  deaf-blind 
people  in  this  country. 

The  decision  to  establish  a Home  at  New  Brighton  is  but  one  example  of  the  happy 
relationships  which  exist  between  the  Institute  and  other  Societies  for  the  Blind 
throughout  the  country.  Especially  is  this  so  on  the  financial  side.  We  draw  the 
attention  of  our  supporters  to  the  list  on  page  41  of  grants  made  during  the  year  to 
various  Societies,  and  ask  them  to  note  on  page  42  the  seven  new  additions  to  the 
Societies  participating  in  our  Unified  Collecting  Agreements — at  Cardiff,  Brighton, 
Leeds,  Great  Yarmouth,  Kiveton  and  Rotherham,  and  in  Derbyshire  and  Radnor. 


We  have  also  to  record  a most  important  extension  of  the  field  of  our  work.  On 
11th  October,  1950,  at  a meeting  in  Belfast  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
Sir  James  Andrews,  our  Chairman,  Lord  Ismay,  inaugurated  a Northern  Ireland 
Branch  of  the  Institute.  A resolution  warmly  approving  the  extension  of  its  services 
to  the  blind  of  Northern  Ireland  was  proposed  by  Dame  Dehra  Parker,  Minister  of 
Health  and  Local  Government,  and  seconded  by  Senator  Herbert  Quin,  a blind 
member  of  our  Council. 
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The  substantial  discounts  on  the  cost  price  of  our  books  and  most  of  our  appliances 
allowed  to  blind  purchasers  have  always  been  extended  to  the  blind  of  the  Dominions 
and  Colonies.  The  beneficial  results  of  this  and  other  forms  of  help  have  been  acknow- 
ledged and  reciprocated  in  many  ways,  of  which  perhaps  the  most  charming  has  been 
the  great  kindness  of  the  Shop  for  the  Blind,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  whose 
Chairman,  Lady  Clark  Hall,  has  sent  us  eighteen  cases  of  food  and  a quantity  of 
clothing  for  distribution  to  our  Homes  for  the  Blind. 

Appalled  by  the  terrible  conditions  of  the  blind  in  Africa  and  other  parts  of  the 
Colonial  Empire,  we,  in  conjunction  with  the  Colonial  Office,  took  steps  which  led  to 
the  establishment  in  January,  1950,  of  the  British  Empire  Society  for  the  Blind.  As 
reported  last  year,  we  are  contributing  £10,000  to  help  launch  the  work  during  the 
first  three  years,  and  this  year  we  are  pleased  to  report  that  the  Society  has  been  able 
to  make  far-reaching  plans.  These  embrace  the  setting-up  of  Regional  Surveys, 
Regional  Offices,  a centre  for  training  teachers,  and  Braille  presses  to  print  school 
textbooks  in  Colonial  languages,  and  the  mobilisation  of  all  possible  forces. 

In  the  international  sphere  we  have  for  several  years  been  doing  our  best  to  foster 
the  same  spirit  of  confident  collaboration  between  official  and  voluntary  bodies  which 
is  such  an  essential  element  in  British  Blind  Welfare.  The  Report  of  the  International 
Conference  held  at  Oxford,  in  1949,  to  which  we  referred  last  year,  has  been  pub- 
lished jointly  by  the  Institute  and  the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  and 
the  United  Nations  have  speedily  made  arrangements  for  promoting  the  rehabilitation 
of  physically  handicapped  people,  including  the  blind.  To  watch  over  and  promote 
their  interests,  Mr.  Ernst  Jorgensen  of  Denmark,  a blind  man  of  great  ability  and  a 
former  pupil  of  Worcester  College,  has  been  appointed  to  the  United  Nations  Secre- 
tariat at  Lake  Success.  We  shall  give  him  all  the  help  we  can,  and  we  are  assisting  to 
finance  the  international  voluntary  organisation  for  the  blind  which  has  been  created 
in  response  to  the  unanimous  wish  expressed  at  the  Oxford  Conference. 

In  order  to  help  the  blind  amongst  the  displaced  persons  left  behind  in  the  camps 
of  Europe  by  the  receding  tide  of  war,  the  Institute  has  become  a full  member  of  the 
British  Council  for  Aid  to  Refugees.  Some  of  them  may,  we  hope,  be  resettled  in 
Great  Britain.  We  have  also  helped  to  relieve  the  tragic  plight  of  blind  Arab  refugee 
by  providing  them  with  a good  deal  of  equipment  free  of  charge. 

Our  Information  Bureau  and  publicity  organisation  serve  Blind  Welfare,  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  all  over  the  world.  Our  letterpress  journal,  The  New  Beacon,  and 
our  bulletins  and  photographs  circulate  in  all  the  English-speaking  and  many  foreign 
countries.  This  year  we  have  published  revised  editions  of  N.I.B.  Bulletin  No.  12, 
How  the  Newly  Blind  may  he  Helped,  and  No.  7,  The  History  of  Blind  Welfare  in 
England  and  Wales  ; and  the  fohowing  new  bulletins  : No.  17,  Party  Games  for  the 
Blind,  by  Mary  G.  Thomas,  and  No.  18,  The  Care  of  Young  Blind  Children,  by  Norah 
Gibbs,  M.A.,  Educational  Psychologist  to  the  Sunshine  Home  Nursery  Schools.  The 
first  of  a new  series,  N.I.B.  Biographies,  is  by  Mary  G.  Thomas,  and  is  devoted  to 
Edward  Rnshton  (1758-1814),  the  founder  of  the  Liverpool  School  for  the  Indigent 
Blind,  the  first  school  for  the  blind  in  this  country. 
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Visitors  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  many  from  overseas  continue  to  call 
at  our  Headquarters.  This  year  we  have  welcomed  welfare  workers,  students,  friends 
of  the  blind,  and  the  blind  themselves  from  countries  so  far  apart  as  Mexico  and 
Mauritius,  Israel  and  Brazil.  We  were  overjoyed  once  again  to  greet  Miss  Helen  Keller 
and  her  inseparable  companion,  Miss  Polly  Thomson,  prior  to  their  African  tour  ; 
they  were  entertained  by  our  Chairman,  Lord  Ismay,  and  Miss  Keller  was  presented 
with  the  first  Braille  copy  off  the  N.I.B.  press  of  a simplified  version  of  her  own  first 
book,  The  Story  of  My  Life,  which  is  to  be  used  as  a reader  by  the  blind  native  children 
in  Africa.  Another  distinguished  visitor  was  Senor  Joacquin  Rodrigo,  the  famous 
blind  Spanish  composer. 

With  deepest  regret  we  have  to  record  the  deaths  of  Dr.  E.  G.  Dowdell,  a most 
devoted  and  conscientious  member  of  the  Institute’s  Council  since  1931  ; the  Rev. 
Francis  Handley  Roach,  who  gave  faithful  service  on  the  Council  from  1938  to  1941  ; 
and  Mr.  Ben  Purse,  one  of  the  most  outstanding  personalities  in  Blind  Welfare  during 
the  past  fifty  years  and,  for  many  of  them,  an  invaluable  servant  of  the  Institute. 


We  have  spent  many  words  in  merely  outlining  the  work  of  the  National  Institute, 
in  trying  to  give  you  some  idea  of  its  scope,  some  glimpses  of  its  influence  on  the  lives 
of  the  people  it  exists  to  help.  But  the  secret  of  its  cause  and  effect  lies  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  countless  men,  women  and  children,  and  it  is  fitting  that  we  should 
listen,  in  conclusion,  to  just  one  of  those  thousands  trying  to  express  in  the  simplest 
language  his  own  feelings.  At  the  age  of  60,  totally  blind  and  totally  deaf,  he  sits 
down  to  master  Braille  ; now,  he  can  read  ; now,  he  can  write  ; and  now,  from  the 
darkness  and  the  silence  of  his  world,  his  words  arise  : — 

Trials  do  not  stay, 

Hope  holds  the  door  ajar, 

And  when  one  light  goes  out 
God  lights  another  star. 


It  is  a great  pleasure  once  again  to  record  our  deep  and  sincere 
thanks  to  the  Secretary-General,  Mr.  J.  C.  Colligan,  and  his  ever- 
willing  and  loyal  staff  for  their  labours,  so  unstintingly  given  during 
another  year. 


May  the  Blessing  of  Almighty  God  rest  on  the  blind. 


Visitors 


Obituary 
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WORCESTER  COLLEGE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  WORCESTER 


Balance  Sheet  at  31st  March,  1951 


31/3/50 

£ 


Funds  and  Liabilities 


General  Funds  

19,743  Balance  at  1st  April,  1950  

Less  : Income  and  Expenditure  Account 
Deficit  (£3,455)  and  Depreciation  (£1,018) 
for  the  year 


4,027 

15,710 


3,621 


19,337 

20,231 


Add  : Grants  from  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  for  Capital  Expenditure  (£388)  and 
Income  and  Expenditure  Account  Deficit 

(£3,455)  

Legacies  

Profit  on  Sale  of  Investments 


Endowment  Fund 

Balance  at  1st  April,  1950 
Scholarship  Foundation 


£ 

19,337 

4,473 

14,864 


3,843 

120 

3 

18,830 


20,231 

1,500 


£ 

31/3/50 

£ 

Assets 

L 

18,830 

38,073 

Fixed  Assets  

(a)  Freehold  and  Leasehold  Property  at  cost 
or  at  valuation  when  presented 

38,166 

5,388 

(b)  Furniture,  Fixtures  and  Equipment  at 
cost  or  at  valuation  when  presented  ... 

5,684 

43,461 

25,628 

Less  : Depreciation  to  date  : (a)  £23,382 

(b)  £3,264 

43,850 

26,646 

21,731 

17,833 

21,735 

5,295 

Investments  

At  cost,  or  at  valuation  when  presented. 

Other  Assets 

17,204 

Sundry  Debtors  (less  Provision  for  Doubtful 
Debts) 

£ 

17,204 


23,237 

6,145 


Funds  for  Special  Purposes 
Liabilities 

Sundry  Creditors 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind 


2,214 

2,664 


4,878 


1,147 

4,878 


£ 44,863 


£46,586 


COBHAM,  Chairman,  Board  of  Governors. 

A.  J.  W.  KITCHIN,  Member,  Board  of  Governors. 


We  report  that  we  have  obtained  all  the  information  and  explanations  we  have  required  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  above  Balance  Sheet  is 
properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a true  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the  College’s  affairs,  according  to  the  best  of  our  information  and  the 
explanations  given  to  us  and  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  College. 


Ke.vt  House,  Telegraph  Street,  E.C.2. 
6th  July,  1951 


JACKSON,  PIXLEY  & CO.,  Chartered  Accountants, 

Auditors. 


Income  and  Expenditure  Account  for  the  Year  ended  31st  March,  1951 


31/3150  Expenditure 

£ £ 

10,424  Fees,  Salaries  of  Teachers,  Matrons,  Servants,  etc.  ...  10,824 

291  National  Insurance,  etc 292 

2,514  Provisions 2,243 

464  Laundry  *505 

39  Other  Household  Expenses  and  Sundries  ...  ...  22 

479  Rent,  Rates,  Taxes,  Insurance  and  Telephone 526 

1.001  Fuel,  Light,  Cleaning  and  Water ...  ...  ...  ...  1,301 

Printing,  Stationery,  Postage,  Educational  Books  and 
470  Apparatus  479 

292  Medical  Charges  19S 

216  Travelling 252 

266  Renewals  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  . 204 

422  Sports,  Games,  Dramatics,  etc.  ...  ...  ...  ...  526 

315  Teachers’  Superannuation  270 

— Pension  Scheme  Contribution  91 

1 Clothing  Staff  ’ 15 


17  >404  17,748 

56 S Management  Expenses  566 

76  Legal  and  Other  Charges  ...  ...  ...  ...  277 

906  Upkeep  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  (including  Repairs)...  627 


18,744  1 9 218 

— Legacies — Transferred  to  Balance  Sheet ’l20 

Bursaries  from  Endowment  and  other  Special  Income 
12o  (per  contra)  U0 


£19,448 


31/3/50 

£ 

14,970 

Income 

Maintenance  and  other  Fees 

£ 

14,970 

161 

Grant,  Ministry  of  Education 

157 

26 

Donations 

5 

316 

Dividends  and  Annuities  ... 

316 

315 

Grant,  Gardner’s  Trust 

315 

15,788 

Legacies 

15,763 

120 

125 

Appropriation  of  Endowment  and  Special  Income 
(per  contra) 

110 

2.956 

Deficit  carried  to  Balance  Sheet  ... 

3,455 

US.S69  £19,448 
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ENDOWMENTS 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 


General  Account 

The  H.  F.  Bailey  Bequest  ...  

The  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Memorial  Fund  ... 

The  Leopold  Salomon's  Endowment  Fund 
The  Miss  Constance  de  Jong  Bequest 

The  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse  Memorial  Fund 

The  William  Brown  Hextall  Bequest 
The  John  Rac  Campbell  Endowment  Fund 

The  Rev.  F.  J.  Hackett  Bequest  ...  

The  Nuffield  Endowment  

The  Mary  Shaw  Bequest 

The  Sir  Alfred  Jones  Bequest 

The  Rose  Gay  Bequest,  1858-1931  ... 

The  Homshaw  Endowment  ... 

The  Donald  and  Rosie  Alderson  Bequest  

The  Hextall  Fund  for  Blind  Law  Students 
The  Mrs.  Sarah  Jane  Little  Bequest 
The  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kirkhain  Bequest 
The  Mrs.  Rachel  Stanley  Bequest  ... 

The  Henry  Heskall  David  Bequest 
The  Blind  Social  Aid  Society  Fund 
The  Miss  Constance  Harvie  Bequest 
The  Alma  Marvin  Bequest  ... 

Proceeds  of  Sale  of  9 Oval  Road,  London  ... 

The  J.  J.  Crossfield  Bequest 

The  Sir  John  Howard  Bequest 

The  Frederick  James  Overton  Bequest 

The  Mrs.  Ralph  Partridge  Bequest  

The  Henry  Ireland  Bequest  .. . 

The  Dr.  Howell  Rees  Bequest 

The  Shrimati  Shevibai  Tola  Ram  Warandani  Bequest 

The  J.  W.  Comben  Bequest  

The  Louis  Sterne  Bequest  

The  Miss  Mary  Jesson  Bequest  

The  Mrs.  J.  Rainsforth  Bequest 


Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington 

The  Harry  Urmson  Hayes  Fund 

The  Miss  A.  V.  All  press  Endowment  Fund 


Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home,  St.  Leonard’s 

The  Mrs.  Jessie  Elizabeth  Laing  Bequest  ... 


c 

s. 

d. 

18J344 

1 

4 

10,142 

1 

9 

9,600 

0 

0 

7,973 

13 

1 

5,500 

0 

0 

4,956 

2 

10 

3,000 

0 

0 

2,213 

0 

11 

2,185 

14 

6 

1,443 

10 

9 

1 ,269 

6 

2 

1 ,080 

3 

7 

1,017 

1 1 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

775 

6 

3 

720 

7 

2 

632 

16 

11 

541 

19 

8 

539 

15 

0 

514 

5 

10 

430 

17 

2 

348 

2 

6 

329 

1 

6 

245 

5 

10 

200 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

107 

9 

1 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

95 

12 

2 

60 

3 

6 

24 

9 

1 

9 

18 

9 

£76,150 

16 

4 

£ 

s. 

d. 

..  2,014 

3 

10 

955 

17 

9 

£2,970 

1 

7 

£ 

d. 

..  1,009 

6 

11 

“ Arno,”  Ventor,  Isle  of  Wight 

The  Robert  Noble  Bequest  ... 
The  Mrs.  Annie  Fisher  Bequest 


£ s.  d. 
6,233  5 8 
1,758  10  6 


£7,991  16  2 


SUNSHINE  FUND  FOR  BLIND  BABIES 
General  Account 

The  Miss  Susan  A.  Davcy  Bequest 

The  James  Attfield  Bequest 

The  Lewis  Maulkin  King  Bequest  ... 

The  Mr.  A.  R.  Edwards  Bequest 


AND  CHILDREN 

£ s.  d. 

600  0 0 

191  9 5 

100  0 0 

27  3 3 


£918  12  8 


Blind  Babies’  Home,  East  Grinstead 

The  “ Dancing  Times  ” Endowment 
The  Homshaw  Endowment  ... 

The  Eliza  and  John  Frederick  Bequest 

The  Mrs.  F.  Marks  Bequest  

The  Anthony  Cloustin  Partridge  Endowment 

The  Mrs.  Lucy  Block  Bequest  

The  Mrs.  A.  R.  Edwards  Bequest 

The  Miss  A.  D.  Spiers  Bequest 

The  T.  G.  Sorby  Bequest  

The  Miss  Vaughan  Chapman  Bequest 
The  “ Sunday  League  " Endowment 


i s . < 1 . 

2,000  0 O 

1,020  0 0 

751  0 9 

568  1 2 S 
500  o o 
493  13  7 
477  10  0 

477  10  0 
200  0 0 
100  0 0 
47  17  0 


£6,636  4 0 


Blind  Babies’  Home,  Southport 

The  Ernest  Hallowell  Barlow  Bequest 
The  James  Gilbertson  Bequest 
The  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Graves  Bequest 
The  Mrs.  H.  R.  Ethel  Graves  Bequest 


£ s.  d. 
752  11  5 

631  16  4 
132  0 4 
95  14  11 


£1,612  3 0 


Blind  Babies’  Home,  Northwood  £ s.  d. 

Bundles  for  Britain,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  U.S.A., 

and  Daughters  of  St.  George.  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario  , 

Canada  ...  ...  ...  482  11  7 


Pirates  Spring,  New  Romney  £ s.  d. 

The  John  Wade  Bequest  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  500  0 0 


Total  £108,794  1 4 


THE  MOON  SOCIETY 

The  Miss  A.  E.  C.  Moon  Endowment  £2,667  14  5 


Chorleywood  College 

The  William  Brown  Hextall  Scholarship  ... 
The  Miss  E.  W.  Allen  Bequest  (After-Care) 
The  Nuffield  Endowment  Fund 
Fees  Endowment  Fund 
The  James  Gilbertson  Bequest 


Fellowship  House,  Hoylake 

National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers'  League 


£ s.  d. 
...  2,999  4 6 
...  2,834  16  5 
...  1,995  7 9 
...  1,211  4 2 

...  631  16  3 


£9,672  9 1 


£ s.  d. 
850  0 0 


WORCESTER  COLLEGE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  WORCESTER 


Worcester  College  for  the  Blind  Scholarship  Foundation 
The  Miss  E.  W.  Allen  Bequest  (After-Care) 

The  William  Brown  Hextall  Scholarship  ... 

General  Endowment  Fund  ...  

The  Nuffield  Endowment 

The  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Memorial  Fund  

The  Blair  and  Forster  Memorial  Fund  

The  Swimming  Bath  Fund 

The  Himing  Prize  Fund  ...  


8,768  17  1 

4,253  14  11 
3,000  0 0 
3,000  0 0 
2,055  0 7 
250  0 0 
200  4 7 
113  3 8 
90  0 0 


£21,731  0 10 
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General  Account 

Adams,  Eliza  Emily  ... 

Alderson,  James  Edward  

Allen,  Joseph  ... 

Alton,  Miss  Rosamund  Ann 

.Anderson,  Miss  Daisy  Euphemie  Ithicl 
Armitage,  Miss  Alice  Stanley 
Atkinson,  John  William 
Barker,  Miss  Ada  Sophia  Elizabet 
Barker,  Mrs.  Mabel  Alice  ... 

Barrett,  Miss  Ethel  Charlotte 

Barter,  Mrs.  Ellen  

Becker,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann 
Benham,  Frederick  William 
Bere,  Charles  ... 

Beresford,  Mrs.  Charlotte 

Berry,  Miss  Isabella 

Bishop,  Mrs.  A.  E 

Bladon,  Gilbert  Swaine 
Bollom,  Mrs.  Annie  Isabel  ... 

Bolton,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Bond,  Mrs.  Lily 

Borlase,  Miss  Emily 

Bowers,  Frederick  Tyndall  ... 

Bowly,  Mrs.  Einilie  Louisa  ... 
Bradbury,  Mrs.  Frances  Annie 
Brandon,  Thomas 

Brant,  S.  H 

Braund,  Mrs.  Julia  K. 

Broderick,  Henry  and  Minnie  Elizabeth 

Brown,  Mrs.  H.  

Brown,  Thomas  Allen 

Buckley,  Mrs.  Edith 

Burton,  Mrs.  Clara  Orme 

Butler,  Mrs.  Frances 

Carver,  Miss  Doris  Elizabeth 
Chapman,  Miss  Florence 
Chatters,  William  Frederick 
Chavasse,  Miss  Margaret  Ethel 
Chidley.  Miss  Ada  Louisa 
Christopher-Brown,  Miss  E.  ... 

Clark,  Miss  Mabel  Annie 

Clegg,  Miss  Fanny  

Clough,  Mary  Ellen  ... 

Cook,  Miss  Lilian  Flavel 

Cooper,  Miss  Anne  

Cope,  Miss  Emily  

Cotton,  Mrs.  Alice  Helena 
Couch,  Edward  George 

Cove,  Miss  Mary  Ann 

Crabtree,  Janies  Lewis 
Crapper,  Mrs.  Florence 
Creese,  John  William 

Crocker,  Mrs.  Harriet 

Crowder,  Joseph  Frederick  ... 

Crump,  Albert 
Cundell,  Miss  Yda,  E.L. 

Curry,  Stanley  Charles  Gilbert 

Daglev,  Miss  Sarah 

Daniels,  Francis  G.  ... 

Dawkins,  Miss  A.  M 

Deer,  Harry  

De  Maupas,  Miss  Vivienne  Henrietta 
Ellis,  Frederick  William 

Fitton,  Thomas  Cliffe 

Fleming,  George  Henrv 
Forbes,  Charles  Mansfeldt  ... 

Ford.  Joseph  Henrv 

Fordham.  Miss  Sarah  Jane  .. 

Foskett,  Miss  Frances  Edith.. 

Fryer,  Walter  B 

Ganney,  Miss  Winifred  Annie 
Gardner.  Charles  Lane 
Game,  Miss  Edith  Jemima  ... 

Gibbons,  Sarah  Jane 

Gilbertson,  James  

Giles,  Miss  Annie  

Gillibrand.  Robert 
Graham.  William 
Grant,  Miss  W.  G.  ... 

Green,  Charles  W. 

Haigh.  Joseph 
Hale,  Miss  Mary 
Hamilton  Gordin.  Mrs.  Florence  Evelvn 
Hannaford,  Cant.  Tohn 
Harvev,  Mrs.  Kate  ... 

Hay,  Nusli  Pesi 
Hayes,  Georee  Whitley 
Hayman,  Mrs.  Edith  Polly 
Hayward  Mrs.  Charlotte  A?ncs 
Hewett,  John  ... 
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LEGACIES,  1950-51 


sabe 


Lenore 


C s.  d. 
750  0 0 
483  5 4 
100  0 0 
50  0 0 

500  0 0 
5,875  0 0 
50  0 0 


3 

201 

1 

659 

20 


0 
1 

3 
6 

138  12  0 
4 19  4 
1 ,026  7 3 
135  0 0 
1,432  16  2 
800  0 0 
48  5 6 
25  3 4 
46  10  3 
100  0 0 
1,000  0 0 
313  13  7 
100  0 0 
2,000  0 0 
2 4 9 
10  0 0 
21  16  6 
25  0 0 
1.071  16  8 
20  0 <» 
20  0 0 
250  0 0 
50  0 0 
100  0 0 
145  16  9 


100 

0 

0 

384 

8 

4 

58 

2 

10 

25 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

2,058 

7 

2 

20 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

628 

0 

7 

125 

0 

0 

S50 

0 

0 

195 

15 

9 

69 

16 

0 

2,286 

7 

10 

100 

0 

0 

90 

17 

6 

250 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

5,000 

0 

0 

1,547 

3 

7 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

204 

6 

0 

494 

1 

10 

2,196 

15 

9 

500 

0 

0 

52 

10 

0 

19 

2 

0 

3,703 

15 

7 

500 

0 

0 

1,076 

4 

10 

138 

7 

4 

100 

0 

0 

42 

6 

0 

90  i 

18 

7 

603 

4 

0 

200 

0 

0 

1 6 0 


246 

8 

0 

2 

3 

0 

250 

0 

0 

1 

4 

3 

1,800 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

5 

8 

3 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

1 1 

10 

3 

40 

0 

0 

285 

19 

1 

10 

0 

0 

Hill,  Mrs.  Ann  Susan 
Hilton,  Miss  Grace  Isabel 
Hitch,  Miss  Janet 
Hodge,  Miss  Mary 

Holiday,  Miss  Clara 

Horsfall,  Miss  Annie  Louisa  ... 

Hughes,  C.  Tudor  

Hughes,  John  George... 

Hume,  Mr.  J.  S. 

Ince,  Mrs.  Rhoda  Mary 
Jackson,  Mrs.  Caroline  Frances 
Jackson,  Henry 
John,  William  George 
Johnson,  Henry  Wood 

Johnson,  Miss  Jane  Ellen  

Johnson,  Miss  Susan  Elizabeth  Gifford 

Jones,  Mrs.  Edith  

Jones,  Miss  Ethel  Myfanwy  ... 

Joseph.  Silas  Menaschc 
Kelly,  Sir  Stanley  A.  Hill 
Kemp,  George  Herbert 
Kemp,  Miss  Mary  Jane 

Kenny,  Patrick  

Knocker,  Miss  Mabel  Mary  ... 

Krcuter,  Mrs.  Beatrice  Martha 
Lakin,  Mrs.  Emily  Elizabeth  Laur 
Lancaster,  James  Alfred  Atkinson 

Langford,  Leonard  

Lee,  Mrs.  Annie  Maria 
Lee,  Miss  Isabella 

Leeming,  Mrs.  M.  E 

Leonard,  William  

Levene,  Louis  Nathan 
Lewis,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Frances 
Lloyd,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Blanche 
Loder,  Miss  Edith  Clara 

Lord,  Miss  Emily  

Lunn,  Miss  Marina 
Marston.  Mrs.  Ellen  Freda  ... 

Mason,  Thomas  

Masser,  Dr.  Edward  Charles 
Maud,  Miss  Lucy  Anne 

Mcrriman,  Thomas  

Montgomerie,  Hastings  Setou 
Moreton,  Mrs.  Margaret  Isabella 
Morris,  Miss  Louisa  Bertha  ... 

Morrison,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ann 
Mould,  Alfred  ... 

Murfitt,  Mrs.  Sarah  Ann 
McAllister,  Mrs.  Sophia  Maria 
McDonald,  Mrs.  Jessie  Miller 
McLean,  Miss  Harriet  Margaret 
Northcote.  Albert  Henrv 
Nowell,  Miss  Mabel  Annie  ... 

Nicholson.  Miss  Edith  Rebecca 
Nickols,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Osborne,  Miss  Violet  Christabel 

Page,  Mrs.  Emily  

Park,  Miss  Jane  Caroline 
Parnham,  Miss  Mary  Ellen  ... 

Patterson,  Miss  Elizabeth 

Peck,  Jane  Sophia  

Peech,  Robert  

Perceval,  Miss  Amy  ... 

Pink,  Miss  Lily  Carlotta 
Prvor,  Miss  Maud  Emily 
Pullen.  Miss  Minnie  ... 

Radnor,  Sidney  William  . . 

Reeve,  George 
Rennison,  Miss  Frances 
Rich,  Isaac 

Richardson,  Henry  Christie— In  Memory  of 
Pomeroy  Richardson  ... 

Riley,  Miss  Alice  Mildred  Newton 
Riley,  Miss  Evelyn  Winifred 

Rocke,  Miss  Marion 

Ruflell,  Walter  James 
Rundle,  Mrs.  Kate  Elizabeth 
Salt,  Arthur  Edward  ... 

Salter,  Mrs.  Fanny 
Samuel,  Miss  Margaret  Ellen 
Sam  worth,  Miss  Edith 

Sarjant,  Miss  B.  M 

Saunders.  John  Maynard  ...  ... 

Schofield,  Miss  Martha 

Schultz.  Miss  Minnie 

Scott.  Mrs.  Ethel  Louisa 
Shaw,  Miss  Mary 

Carried  forward  ... 


lelin 


£ 

s. 

d. 

250 

0 

0 

58 

5 

3 

53 

8 

1 1 

163 

2 

0 

10 

0 

0 

664 

5 

3 

9 

15 

7 

393 

0 

3 

120 

0 

0 

1,250 

0 

0 

17 

10 

0 

199 

15 

9 

50 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

3,732 

5 

2 

15 

0 

10 

0 

0 

69 

12 

10 

3 

0 

5 

500 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

741 

2 

10 

3 

0 

1 1 

1 

7 

0 

50 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

19  I 
1,470  15 
10 
378 
500 
298 
1,750 
100 
72 
50 
25 
100 


112 

5 

2,000 

1,000 

1.314 

100 

100 

799 

49 

135 

100 

5 

402 

197 

10 

300 

8,000 

3,080 

100 

500 

100 

250 

10 

150 

10 


7 
4 

0 0 
18  9 
0 0 
18  9 
0 0 
0 0 
17  0 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

15  8 
0 0 
5 2 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
I 4 
0 0 
0 0 

16  8 
11  10 

9 0 
0 0 
0 0 
11  II 
2 8 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
3 1 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
3 2 


1.4S0 
2 

850 
89 
22 
378 
25 
400 

40 
100 
...  6,030 
20 
290 
. . . 935 

105 


10  0 
0 0 
0 0 
5 6 
0 0 
0 0 
1 4 
0 0 
9 II 
4 11 
0 0 


• 89,794  8 0 


Legacies — continued 


Brought  forward 
Shorrock,  Mrs.  Mary  Agues  ... 
Simpson,  Charles  Stewart 

Smith,  Bernard  ...  

Smith,  Joseph  Alfred 

Smith,  Miss  Margaret  Selina  Chernocke 

Smyth,  Thomas  William  

Snape,  Miss  E... . 

Snape,  Miss  S.  A. 

Solly,  James  Raymond  

Stephans,  Miss  Grace 
Stupart,  Herbert  W.  ... 

Sutton,  Sir  George  ...  

Sutcliffe,  Mrs.  Jane  Elizabeth 

Sutcliffe,  William  Henry  

Symes,  Mrs.  Catherine  Elizabeth 
Tarfey,  Miss  Katherine 

Tamers  Trust 

Timmis,  Miss  Ethel  Round  ... 
Tomlinson,  Mrs.  Sarah  Ann 

Townsend,  David  Arthur  

Trotman,  Herbert  Edward  ... 
Tubman,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 

Twigge,  Miss  Mary  

Unwin,  Frank 

llrquhart,  Miss  Mary  

Walden,  Miss  Ada  

Warburton,  John 
Ward,  Miss  Constance  Barford 
Wardle,  Miss  Dorothy  Ellen 
Ware,  Mrs.  A.  C.  C.  I’ A. 

Wareing,  Miss  Agnes 

Weight,  William  Thomas 
Whineray,  George  Edward  ... 

Whiteley.  Miss  Ada 

Whitehall,  Miss  Edith  May  ... 

Wilde,  Miss  Florence 

Wilde,  Mrs.  Mary  Jane 
Wilkinson,  Mrs.  Mary 

Wilson,  Benjamin  

Wilson,  Mrs.  Emily  Florence 
Winkle,  Miss  Elizabeth  Ellen 
Woodfall,  Eleanor  Grace 
Woodham,  Miss  Charlotte  Mary  Nash 

Wright,  Mrs.  Amy  

Wright,  Frederick  William  ... 

Yates,  Robert  Charles 
Yuille,  Mary  Ann  


Deduct  refund  of  overpayment  in  previous  years  : — 

Diplock,  Caleb  ...  ...  £925  15 

Tyler,  Miss  Ann  12  10 


Braille  Literature 

Critchley,  Drury  Benton  

Training  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind 

Wood,  Mrs.  Muriel  Henrietta  Campbell 

Sunshine  Fund  for  Blind  Babies  and  Children 

Barnes,  Miss  A.  K. 

Brown,  Miss  Annie  Martha  Amelia 
Burrow,  Mrs.  Annie  Margaret 
Clerk,  Claude  ... 

Coleman,  Miss  Patricia 
Crossley,  Ellis  ... 

Driver,  Mrs.  Ellen  Elizabeth 
Dutton,  Miss  Lucy 
Evans,  Mrs.  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Foote,  Miss  Florence  Elizabeth 
Foster,  Herbert  William 
Fox,  Miss  Kate  Frances 

Gilbert,  Miss  Jane  Ann  

Gray,  Mrs.  Mary  Alexandra  Louise 

Hale,  Miss  Mary  

Harrington,  Miss  Hannah  Maria 
Hill,  Emily  Ruth 

Johnson,  Ebenezer  Talbot  


GRANTS  TO 


Association  of  Certificated  Blind  Masseurs 
British  Empire  Society  for  the  Blind 
British  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund 
Essex  County  Association  for  the  Blind 
Girl  Guides’ Association 
Glyn  Vivian  Home  of  Rest  for  the  Blind 
Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind 
Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  Association 


L 

s. 

d. 

. . 89,794 

8 

0 

. . 1 ,495 

10 

2 

123 

3 

2 

470 

0 

0 

. . . 729 

4 

7 

100 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

333 

10 

9 

20 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

376 

3 

1 1 

100 

15 

1 1 

200 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

2 

1 1 

6 

500 

0 

0 

...  10,304 

11 

0 

8 

10 

5 

. . . 668 

5 

8 

200 

0 

0 

...  5,593 

16 

0 

618 

12 

0 

500 

0 

0 

24 

10 

10 

100 

0 

0 

97 

6 

8 

100 

0 

0 

...  888 

2 

4 

...  1,701 

5 

0 

177 

9 

7 

131 

5 

0 

...  800 

0 

0 

...  4,215 

13 

9 

50 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

10 

4 

190 

10 

5 

7 

7 

0 

350 

0 

0 

...  1,076 

3 

4 

123,390 

7 

4 

8 

0 

938 

5 

S 

£122,452 

1 

8 

£ 

s. 

d. 

50 

0 

0 

£ 

s. 

d. 

15 

6 

6 

i 

s. 

d. 

50 

0 

0 

1 1 

14 

8 

56 

14 

0 

...  2,529 

14 

5 

13 

7 

4 

200 

0 

0 

488 

17 

8 

...  1,546 

1 1 

5 

100 

0 

0 

289 

8 

1 

25 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

...  627 

12 

9 

61 

7 

2 

100 

0 

0 

...  887 

0 

10 

10 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

SOCIETIES 

£ 

s. 

d. 

100 

0 

0 

...  3,500 

0 

0 

...  1,000 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

15 

6 

6 

Lewis,  Amy  Sophia  ... 

Lucy,  Miss  Mary  Anne  (Marianne) 
Mountfield,  Mrs.  Margaret  ... 
Nevett,  Miss  Catherine  Ann 
Nevett,  Miss  Lucie  Emma  ... 
Porter,  Mrs.  Ellen 

Powell,  Helen 

Robinson,  William  George  ... 
Roome,  Mrs.  Harriet  ... 

Skelton,  Miss  Caroline  Frances 
Smith,  Miss  Alice  M.  ... 

Smith,  Miss  Ethel  Mary 
Spring,  Mrs.  Caroline 
Surman,  Mrs.  Bertha  Lois  May 
Tripe,  Miss  L.  J. 

Wardlaw,  Mrs.  Eva  Mary 
Waring,  Miss  Donna  Maria  ... 
Weightman,  Ernest  ... 

Wickham,  Miss  Maud  Mary  ... 
Wrigley,  Miss  Evelyn  Emma 


Condover  Hall  School 

Bowker,  Miss  Mary  Alice 

Together 


£ 

s. 

d 

15 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

5 

0 

() 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

...  1,008 

18 

1 

50 

0 

0 

144 

10 

2 

200 

0 

0 

...  1,500 

0 

0 

16 

8 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

692 

2 

6 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

804 

9 

2 

...  725 

0 

0 

£13,463 

4 

11 

s. 

d. 

500 

0 

0 

£136,480 

13 

1 

IN  ADDITION,  THE  FOLLOWING  WERE  BEQUEATHED  TO  THE 
INSTITUTE  DURING  THE  YEAR 
AND  WERE  SPECIFICALLY  APPROPRIATED 
Channels  of  Blessing 

Troup,  Sir  Charles  Edward  ... 

Fellowship  House,  Hoylake 

Watkiss,  Harrv 


Wavertree  House,  Hove 

Knowles,  Miss  Catherine 


£ 

s. 

d. 

100 

0 

0 

f. 

s. 

d. 

100 

0 

0 

£ 

s. 

d. 

50 

0 

0 

Wireless  Sets  for  the  Blind 

Kennedy,  Mrs.  Therese  Stanfield 
Ritchie,  Mrs.  Ann  Elizabeth 
Thomas,  Mrs.  Hannah 
Wood,  Mrs.  Muriel  Henrietta  Campbell 


£ s.  d. 
797  6 6 
228  4 8 
88  19  3 
15  8 7 


Sunshine  House,  Southport 

McLellan,  Miss  Ethel  Gertrude 
Richardson,  Miss  Alice  Maud 
Rost,  Mrs.  Emily 
Smart,  Sydney 
Varley,  Mrs.  Clara  Emily 
Wilson,  William  Henry 


£1.129  17  0 


12  14  5 
332  1 2 

685  0 0 
116  19  7 
116  12  10 
125  12  10 


Sunshine  House,  East  Grinstead 

Johnstone,  Mrs.  Alice  Ethel 
Mays,  George  ... 

Vincent,  Mrs.  G.  E.  ... 

Walker,  Mrs.  Ada 


£1,389  0 10 


£ s.  d. 
100  0 0 
737  6 0 
1,580  18  6 
100  0 0 


The  Moon  Society 

Gilbert,  David 
Murfitt,  Mrs.  Sarah  Ann 


Worcester  College  for  the  Blind 

Verrinder,  Walter  Joseph 


ENDOWMENTS 

The  following  addition  to  Endowments  was  made 
during  the  year  : — 

General  Account 
Stanley,  Mrs.  Rachael 


FOR  THE  BLIND,  1950-51. 


Isle  of  Ely  Society  for  the  Blind 
Keighley  & District  Institution  for  the  Blind 
Kent  County  Association  for  the  Blind 
National  Council  for  the  Blind  of  Ireland  ... 
Norwich  Institution  for  the  Blind  ... 


£2,518 

4 

6 

f 

s. 

d. 

394 

1 1 

I 

200 

0 

0 

£594  1 1 1 

£ 

s. 

d. 

119 

18 

6 

the  Institute 

£ 

s. 

d. 

541 

19 

8 

£ 

s. 

d. 

50 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

125 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

6,265 

6 

6 
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UNIFIED  COLLECTING  AGREEMENTS 

1049-50  STATEMENT  FOR  YEAR  ENDED  31st  MARCH,  1951 

NET  AMOUNT  AVAILABLE  FOR  DISTRIBUTION  : 


/ 

s. 

. cl. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

150.741 

11 

5 

(a)  From  Areas  worked  by  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

(b)  From  Areas  worked  by  Other  Participating  Societies, 

1 54,306 

including  Greater 

18 

11 

30,009 

12 

5 

London  Fund  for  the  Blind 

32, 1 25 

8 

10 

£181,651 

3 

10 

186,492 

7 

9 

£ 

s. 

d. 

DISTRIBUTED  AS  FOLLOWS  : 

' £ 

s. 

d. 

/)  .1,072 

4 

11 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

53,691 

3 

9 

14,354 

11 

6 

National  Library  for  the  Blind 

14,833 

13 

9 

113,324 

7 

5 

Other  Participating  Societies  (see  below) 

117,907 

10 

10 

£181,651 

3 

10 

^186,492 

7 

9 

ANALYSIS  OF  AMOUNTS  DISTRIBUTED  TO  OTHER  PARTICIPATING  SOCIETIES  : 


BEDFORDSHIRE  — 

N.  Bedfordshire  Society  for  Welfare  of  the  Blind  . 

S.  Bedfordshire  Society  for  Welfare  of  the  Blind  . 

BERKSHIRE 

Berkshire  County  Blind  Society 
Reading  Association  for  Welfare  of  the  Blind 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE  — 

Buckinghamshire  Association  for  the  Blind 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE— 

Cambridgeshire  Society  for  the  Blind 

CHESHIRE 

Chester  & District  Blind  Welfare  Society  ... 

Macclesfield  Society  for  the  Blind 

Stockport  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Wallasey  Blind  Welfare  Committee  

CORNWALL— 

Cornwall  County  Association  for  the  Blind 

DERBYSHIRE 

Derbyshire  Association  for  the  Blind 

DEVON 

Devon  County  Association  for  the  Blind 

Home  for  the  Blind,  Torr  

South  Devon  and  Cornwall  Institution  for  the  Blind, 

Plymouth  

West  of  England  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Exeter 
DORSET 

Dorset  County  Association  for  the  Blind 

DURHAM 

Darlington  Society  for  the  Blind 

ESSEX  — 

Essex  County  Association  for  the  Blind 

GLAMORGAN— 

Cardiff  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  ... 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE  — 

Bristol  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  Workshops  

Gloucester  (City)  Society  for  the  Blind  

Gloucester  County  Association  for  the  Blind  

HAMPSHIRE  - 

Bournemouth  Blind  Aid  Society  

Southampton  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  ... 

HEREFORDSHIRE— 

Herefordshire  County  Association  for  the  Blind  

HERTFORDSHIRE— 

Hertfordshire  Society  for  the  Blind 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE— 

Huntingdonshire  Society  for  the  Blind  

ISLE  OF  MAN 

Manx  Blind  Welfare  Society  ... 

LANCASHIRE - 

Ashton-under-Lyne,  Stalybridge,  Dunkinfield  and  District 

Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind 

Blackburn  and  District  Joint  Finance  Committee  for  the 

Blind  

Catholic  Blind  Asylum 

Liverpool  Workshops  for  the  Blind 

Oldham  Blind  Persons  Act  Committee  

Preston  Industrial  Institute  and  Homes  for  the  Blind 

St.  Helens  and  District  Society  for  the  Blind  

Southport  Blind  Persons  Act  Committee  

Wigan,  Leigh  and  District  Society  for  the  Blind ! 

LINCOLNSHIRE  — 

Boston  and  Holland  Blind  Society  ... 

Grimsby  Society  for  the  Blind  ... 

Kesteven  Blind  Society 

Page  forty-two 


£ 

s. 

d. 

931 

12 

1 

1,002 

1 

3 

1,481 

3 

10 

399 

19 

10 

1,767 

11 

7 

1,550 

0 

5 

4,200 

2 

3 

471 

12 

2 

925 

3 

0 

50 

0 

0 

2,379 

6 

0 

1,562 

8 

0 

2,372 

6 

3 

120 

0 

0 

1,856 

4 

0 

1,476 

15 

11 

805 

7 

1 

414 

14 

0 

2,132 

5 

0 

7,000 

0 

0 

3,812 

3 

2 

272 

4 

6 

2,401 

10 

7 

443 

17 

1 

1,315 

5 

6 

672 

11 

11 

2,953 

1 1 

4 

447 

16 

10 

766 

13 

10 

895 

12 

9 

1,094 

2 

10 

480 

11 

7 

9,611 

10 

4 

806 

6 

1 

1 ,223 

6 

1 

554 

0 

9 

175 

5 

2 

2,463 

3 

10 

916 

2 

9 

466 

6 

7 

733 

19 

10 

Lincoln  Blind  Society  ...  

Lindsey  Blind  Society  

MONMOUTHSHIRE— 

Newport  and  Monmouthshire  Association  for  the  Blind  ... 

NORFOLK 

Great  Yarmouth  Blind  and  Handicapped  Persons  Sub- 

Committee  

Norwich  Institution  for  the  Blind  ...  ...  

NORTHUMBERLAND- 
Newcastle  Agencies  for  the  Blind 
NORTH  WALES— 

North  Wales  Society  for  the  Blind  ... 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE— 

Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Nottingham 

OXFORDSHIRE— 

Oxford  (City  and  County)  Society  for  the  Blind  

RADNORSHIRE 

Radnor  Association  for  the  Blind 

SOMERSET— 

Bath  Society  for  the  Blind  ... 

Somerset  County  Association  for  the  Blind  

SUFFOLK— 

Ipswich  Blind  Society...  ...  

West  Suffolk  Voluntary  Blind  Committee  ...  

SURREY 

Surrey  Voluntary  Association  for  the  Blind 
SUSSEX— 

Brighton  Society  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  

Eastbourne  Society  for  the  Blind 

Hastings  Voluntary  Association  for  the  Blind  

West  Sussex  Association  for  the  Blind  

WILTSHIRE 

Wiltshire  Association  for  the  Care  of  the  Blind 

YORKSHIRE— 


£ s.  d. 
432  8 9 
3,445  19  8 

2,306  12  j 


78  19  7 
2,500  4 3 

6,106  3 2 

2,900  15  5 

66  18  4 


1,223  4 10 

138  19  7 


475  13  3 
1,803  12  3 

987  19  9 
966  8 1 


1,882  14  8 

903  18  10 
496  7 10 
316  16  5 
2,124  13  4 

1,741  8 6 


Barnsley  & District  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee 
Cleveland  and  South  Durham  Institute  for  the  Blind 
Colne  and  Holme  Valley  Local  Blind  Persons  Committee... 
Doncaster  and  District  Home  Teaching  Association  for  the 

Blind  

Goole  Local  Blind  Persons  Committee 
Halifax  Society  for  the  Blind 

Harrogate  and  District  Society  for  the  Blind  

Huddersfield  and  District  Blind  Society  

Keighley  and  District  Institution  for  the  Blind  

Kiveton  and  Rotherham  Rural  Voluntary  Committee  for 
the  Blind  ... 

Leeds  Incorporated  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb 

Leeds  Voluntary  Welfare  of  the  Blind  Committee 
North  Riding  Voluntary  Committee  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind 

Pudsey  Voluntary  Committee  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 

Rawmarsh  and  District  Blind  Welfare  Committee 

Rotherham  Voluntary  Committee  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind 

Saddleworth  Local  Blind  Persons  Committee 
Scarborough  Society  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  ... 

Selby  Local  Blind  Persons  Committee  

Settle  Local  Blind  Persons  Committee 
Thorne  Local  Blind  Persons  Committee 
Todmorden  Society  for  the  Blind 
Wakefield  and  District  Institution  for  the  Biind 
Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind  


1.507  7 6 
1.962  16  6 
366  3 7 

1,329  18  1 
161  311 

822  15  1 

839  0 7 
718  1 11 

1,044  7 0 

382  2 3 

1,144  14  5 

7,171  16  5 

431  18  6 
172  9 10 
257  011 

614  3 6 
73  10  6 
270  12  9 
150  3 3 
409  9 1 

108  11  1 
121  0 11 
1,024  12  11 
578  15  9 


Total,  as  above 


£117,967  10  10 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THE 

1808  The  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association  for 
Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Blind  (now  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind)  founded  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Rhodes  Armitage. 

1881  Publication  of  the  first  issue  of  Progress,  the  first 
magazine  in  Braille  type. 

1890  Death  of  Dr.  Armitage,  his  work  being  carried 
on  by  his  wife  until  her  death  in  1901. 

1899  Armitage  Memorial  Fund,  to  cheapen  and  extend 

Braille  publications,  founded. 

1900  Revised  Key  to  Braille  Music  Notation  published. 

1902  The  Association  transformed  from  a semi-private 

undertaking  and  incorporated. 

1903  The  Braille  Review,  a letterpress  monthly,  now 

The  New  Beacon,  started. 

1907  The  Braille  Mail,  first  weekly  periodical,  begun. 

1908  Professor  M.  M.  McHardy,  F.R.C.S.,  became 

Chairman  and  started  fund  for  larger  premises. 

1909  Braille  Musical  Magazine  started. 

1911  First  electrical  Braille  press  installed. 

1913  First  issue  of  School  Magazine. 

1914  Moon  Society,  for  printing  books  and  periodicals 

in  type  invented  by  Dr.  Moon,  taken  over. 

New  premises  opened  at  224,  226,  228,  Great 
Portland  Street  by  King  George  V,  accom- 
panied by  Queen  Mary,  and  the  name  of  the 
Association  changed  to  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  C.  Arthur  (later  Sir  Arthur)  Pearson  elected 
first  President  of  the  Institute. 

Committee  formed  for  care  of  blinded  soldiers 
and  sailors  resulting  in  establishment  of  St. 
Dunstan’s. 

1915  School  of  Massage  (now  School  of  Physiotherapy) 

founded. 

London  Home  Teaching  Society  affiliated. 

1918  First  Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies  opened 

at  Chorleywood,  Herts. 

1919  Association  for  Certificated  Blind  Masseurs 

founded. 

1921  Chorleywood  College  for  Blind  Girls  opened. 

Home  Workers  Scheme  for  the  Blind  in  the 

Home  Counties  launched. 

1922  Moon  Newspaper,  first  weekly  in  Moon,  issued. 

1923  Ex-Service  Men’s  Fund  started  by  Captain  (later 

Sir  Beachcroft)  Towse,  V.C.,  Chairman  of  the 
Institute. 

Second  Sunshine  Home  opened  at  Southport. 

1924  Third  Sunshine  Home  opened  at  Leamington. 

1925  Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home  opened  at 

Bannow,”  St.  Leonards. 

1926  Scheme  for  the  centralisation  of  collections  and 

enlargement  of  Council  adopted. 

Research  into  blind  industrial  employment  begun. 

1927  First  issue  of  the  Braille  Radio  Times. 

1928  Guest  House  for  Blind  Women  opened  at 

Leamington. 

1929  British  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund  established. 

1930  Sunshine  Home  opened  at  East  Grinstead,  in 

place  of  the  Home  at  Chorleywood,  destroyed 
by  fire. 

Museum  of  Blindiana  opened. 

1931  Council  again  enlarged  in  interests  of  national 

co-operation. 

First  issue  of  The  Braille  Rainbow,  first  journal 
for  the  deaf-blind. 

First  “ Blintraders  ” Kiosk  established. 

Electrical  Clinic  opened  at  Physiotherapy  School. 

1932  School  for  Retarded  Blind  Children  opened  at 

Court  Grange,  S.  Devon. 

Standard  English  Braille  adopted  in  Great  Britain 
and  America. 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE 

1933  New  Home  for  Blind  Women  opened  in  Brighton. 

1934  Eichholz  Memorial  Clinic  opened  by  H R II. 

the  Prince  of  Wales. 

1935  Production  of  Talking  Books  begun. 

1936  Administration  of  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind 

taken  over. 

1937  School  Journey  Centre  and  Children's  Holiday 

Home  opened  at  New  Romney. 

1938  Council  re-constituted  on  lines  laid  down  in 

national  scheme. 

“ Bible  for  the  Blind  ” Exhibition. 

1939  King  George  VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth  visit  the 

Institute  on  its  25th  Anniversary. 

Holiday  Home  at  Scarborough  opened. 
Residential  Home  for  the  Deaf  Blind  established 
at  Harrogate. 

1940  Three  Homes  of  Recovery  for  War- Blinded 

Civilians  established  at  Goring-on-Thames, 
Bridgnorth  and  Torquay. 

1941  Southport  Home  for  Blind  Babies  damaged  by 

bombs. 

1942  Fourth  and  fifth  Sunshine  Homes  opened  at 

Northampton  and  North  wood. 

Placement  of  Blind  Workers  in  Sighted  Factories 
on  War-work. 

1943  School  of  Training  for  Telephone  Operators 

established  at  Bridgnorth. 

1944  Residential  Home  opened  at  Ventnor. 

Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.,  resigns  Chairmanship 
and  appointed  second  President  of  thelnstitute. 
Residential  Hostel  opened  in  London. 

1 945  Placement  of  blind  in  national  industry  accelerated. 

1946  Braille  News  Summary  for  the  deaf-blind  started. 
General  Lord  Ismay  appointed  Chairman. 
Holiday  Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind  opened  at 

Hoylake. 

Holiday  Home  for  the  Blind  opened  at  Harrogate. 
Second  Residential  Hostel  opened  in  London. 

1947  School  for  Blind  Children  with  other  handicaps 

established  at  Condover  Hall,  Shrewsbury. 
School  for  training  Shorthand-Typists  begun 
at  Bridgnorth. 

Third  Residential  Hostel  opened  in  London. 
School  of  Physiotherapy  enlarged. 

1948  Moon  Centenary  celebrated. 

1949  Sixth  and  seventh  Sunshine  Homes  opened  at 

Abbotskerswell,  Devon,  and  Kingswinford, 
Staffs. 

International  Conference  at  Oxford,  organised  by 
the  N.I.B.  in  conjunction  with  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Tate  Home  for  the  Deaf  Blind  opened  at  Harrogate 
National  Institute  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter. 

1950  British  Empire  Society  for  the  Blind  established 

(in  conjunction  with  the  Colonial  Office). 
Northern  Ireland  Branch  inaugurated. 

Sunshine  Home  opened  at  Overley  Hall,  Welling- 
ton, Shropshire  ; Northampton  Home  closed. 
Guild  of  Blind  Gardeners  taken  over. 

H.R.H.  Princess  Margaret  visited  Sunshine 
Home,  East  Grinstead. 

Extension  to  Wavertree  House,  Hove,  opened. 
Manor  House,  Torquay,  opened  as  a Home  of 
Recovery. 

1951  School  Journey  Centre,  New  Romney,  converted 

into  a Sunshine  Home  ; re-building  of  South- 
port  Sunshine  Home  begun. 

Oldbury  Grange,  Bridgnorth,  converted  into  a 
Holiday  Home  ; Training  College  for  Blind 
Shorthand-Typists  and  Telephonists  opened  in 
London. 

First  issue  of  Braille  edition  of  The  New  Beacon. 
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THE  BLIND  COMMUNITY  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

•»  - a- — » *•  ***** by °/  *•*  M 


WHAT  do  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  the  blind 
community  ? ” In  the  present  context  we 
mean  all  those  men,  women  and  children  who 
are  registered  as  blind  persons  with  the  different  Local 
Authorities  in  England  and  Wales.  They  are  a cross- 
section  of  the  whole  community,  found  m every  walk 
of  life,  with  circumstances  and  abilities  as  varied  as 
those  of  their  sighted  neighbours.  For  the  first  time 
since  registration  was  established  the  figure  of  the 
total  blind  population  exceeds  80,000  ; in  194. t there 
were  78,579  blind  people  of  all  ages,  in  1950  the  number 
was  81  320  * Only  a minority  of  t'.ese  are  totally 
blind — many  can ' distinguish  between  light  and 
dark  and  some  have  enough  sight  to  get  about  alone. 
Some  have  always  been  blind,  others  have  lost  their 
sight  in  childhood  or  later  life.  But  for  all,  their  blind- 
ness is  a major  handicap  which  prevents  the  use  of 
visual  methods  of  education  and  training. 


The  Newly-Blind 

Every  year  some  thousands  of  new  names  are 
added  to  the  blind  register— there  were  10  650  in  1950, 
an  increase  of  over  2,000  on  the  preceding  year.  Most 
©f  these  people  were  elderly,  but  2.617  were  men  and 
women  between  the  ages  of  16  and  65.  Divorced  from 
the  world  of  sight,  the  newly-blind  are  often  in  danger 
of  withdrawing  from  the  active  life  of  society.  The 
National  Institute's  Rehabilitation  Centre  at  Torquay 
is  increasingly  meeting  their  need  for  social  readjust- 
ment and  pre-vocational  training. 

The  Blind  in  Employment 

The  total  number  of  blind  people  at  work  is  9.635. 
Of  these,  3,185  are  in  workshops  for  the  blind,  where 
their  products  include  baskets,  mats,  brushes,  knitted 
articles  and  bedding.  Home  Workers'  Schemes  absorb 
a further  1,465.  In  the  competitive  world  of  open 
industry,  an  increasing  number  of  blind  people  are 
finding  places — 779  are  listed  as  factory  operatives 
and  634  have  other  kinds  of  open  employment.  In 
addition,  there  are  474  blind  men  and  women  telephone 
operators,  261  clerks  and  shorthand-typists,  and  30 
office  executives.  Physiotherapists  number  230, 
musicians  and  music  teachers  162,  ministers  of  religion 
48,  and  lawyers  36.  Working  on  their  own  account  as 
shopkeepers,  newsagents  or  dealers  there  are  342  blind 
people,  and  there  are  others  occupied  in  poultry- 
keeping, agriculture,  carpentry  and  other  pursuits. 
The  call  to  work  on  beyond  retiring  age  is  often  sounded 
to-day — 532  blind  men  over  65  and  women  over  60 
are  still  carrying  on  in  full-time  jobs. 


this  is  the  case  thev  can  enter  one  of  the  National 
Institute’s  Sunshine  Home  Nursery  Schools  until  they 
reach  the  age  of  7.  There  were  356  blind  children  under 
the  age  of  five  in  1950,  compared  with  '301  in  1949,  a 
fact  which  must  affect  the  future  schools’  programme. 

Education  is  compulsory  for  blind  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  and  is  given  in  special  resi- 
dential schools,  where  the  children  learn  to  read  and 
write  Braille  and  follow  much  the  same  curriculum  as 
in  a sighted  school.  Scout  and  Guide  activities,  expedi- 
tions and  visits,  keep  the  children  in  touch  with  the 
outside  world,  and  they  always  go  home  for  holidays. 
For  children  of  marked  academic  ability,  grammar 
school  education  is  available  at  Chorleywood  College 
for  Girls  and  Worcester  College  for  Boys,  while  the 
Roval  Normal  College,  a secondary  technical  school, 
specialises  in  the  teaching  of  music  and  shorthand- 
typing. Of  the  children  be.  ween  the  ages  of  five  and 
sixteen,  937  are  at  school,  111  are  educable  but  not  at 
school,  ’ and  316  are  classified  as  ineducable.  Also  at 
school  are  118  over  the  age  of  16. 


The  Blind  in  Training 

Five  hundred  and  thirty-three  blind  men  and  women 
over  the  age  of  16  were  training  for  sheltered  employ- 
ment last  year.  These  training  courses  in  the  tradi- 
tional workshop  trades  last  from  three  to  five  years 
and  they  are  'available  in  36  workshops  for  the  blind. 
The  Government  Training  Centre  at  Letch  worth  now 
provides  a special  course  for  the  blind  in  certain  light 
engineering  processes  and  some  of  the  160  blind  people 
who  trained  for  open  industry  in  1950  passed  through 
this  Centre.  Others  trained  to  become  shorthand- 
typists,  telephone  operators  or  piano  tuners.  Seventy- 
six  blind  people  were  preparing  for  a professional 
career. 

The  Elderly  Blind 

More  than  half  of  all  the  blind  people  in  this  country 
are  65  or  over — there  are  46,675  of  them.  The  high 
proportion  of  old  blind  people  is  shown  equally  clearly 
by  the  fact  that  of  the  10,650  new  cases  in  1950,  blind- 
ness overtook  5,543  when  they  were  70  or  over.  Where- 
ever  they  may  be — in  a Home  for  the  Blind,  in  their 
own  home  or  in  hospital  (there  are  2,165  blind  people 
in  chronic  wards),  these  older  folk  are  regularly  visited 
by  one  of  the  591  Home  Teachers  employed  by  the 
various  Local  Authorities,  who  are  responsible  under 
the  National  Assistance  Act  for  the  general  welfare 
of  the  blind  of  their  area. 


Blind  Children 

In  1949  there  were  16  blind  infants  under  the  age  of 
one  vear  : in  1950  there  were  28 — a disturbing  increase, 
which  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  incidence  of 
retrolental  fibroplasia,  a blinding  disease  only  found  in 
prematurely-born  infants,  more  of  whom  now  survive. 
Young  blind  children  are  best  kept  at  home  if  their 
mothers  are  able  to  give  them  the  care  and  training 
they  need,  but  sometimes  this  is  impossible  and  if 

* The  present  number  of  blind  people  resident 


The  Home  Teaching  Service 

The  Home  Teacher  acts  as  a counsellor  and  friend 
as  well  as  a skilled  instructor  in  Braille,  Moon  and 
handicrafts.  Her — or  his — work  is  not  confined  to  the 
old  ; the  service  is  free  to  blind  people  of  all  ages. 
Anyone  who  wants  to  make  it  available  for  a person 
who  is  blind  or  who  is  going  blind  can  do  so  by  writing 
to  the  Welfare  Officer  of  the  County  Council  or  County 
Borough  Council  of  the  district  in  which  the  blind  person 
resides. 


in  Scotland  is  8,893,  and  in  Northern  Ireland  ( estimated ),  3,600. 
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1951 

To  the 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  224,  226  & 228  GREAT  PORTLAND  STREET, 

LONDON,  W.l 


3 

(name  in  full) 


of 

(address) 


hereby  covenant  with  the  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND  that  for  a period 

of  seven  years  from  the day  of 19  or  during  my 

life  whichever  period  shall  be  shorter  I will  pay  annually  to  the  said  Institute  such  a sum 
as  will  after  deduction  of  income  tax  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  Institute  a net  sum  of 
£ ( ) such  sum  to  be  paid  from  my  general 

(figures)  (words) 

fund  of  taxed  income  so  that  I shall  receive  no  personal  or  private  benefit  in  either  of  the 
said  periods  from  the  said  sum  or  any  part  thereof. 

In  witness  whereof  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this day 

(words) 


of. 


19 


Signed  sealed  and  delivered  by  the  said, 
in  the  presence  of 

Signature  

Address  


(signature  ol  subscriber) 


Witness  to 
Signature 
of  Subscriber. 


Occupation  , 

Note:— The  first  subscription  should  not  be  paid  before  the  date  upon  which  this  deed  is  signed. 


(P.T.O. 


NOTICE  TO  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIBERS 


The  Institute,  being  a Charity,  is  not  liable  to  Income  Tax,  but  you  have  to  pay  tax  on  the  income 
out  of  which  you  pay  your  subscription.  The  Institute  is  allowed,  under  Income  Tax  law,  to  recover  the 
tax  paid  by  you  in  relation  to  your  subscription,  but  only  if  you  have  signed  the  seven-year  coven 
the  back  of  this  Notice.  The  following  table  shows  how,  by  doing  this,  you  can  substantially  increase 
the  value  of  your  contribution  to  our  work  at  no  extra  personal  cost  to  yourself . 


Annual  Subscription 
to  be  paid 
by  subscriber 

Income  Tax  {at  9/6 
in  £),  recoverable 
by  Institute  from 

Inland  Revenue 

Total  value 
of  subscription  to 
N.I.B. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

10 

0 

9 

0 

19 

0 

10 

6 

9 

6 

i 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

18 

1 

i 

18 

1 

1 

1 

0 

19 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

16 

2 

3 

16 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 

18 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

2 

17 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

4 

15 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

9 

10 

0 

20 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

45 

4 

9 

95 

4 

9 

In  Column  1 look  for  the  amount  of  subscription  you  usually  make.  (Let  us  take  as  an  example  £2). 

Column  3 shows  the  amount  of  gross  income  (£3  16s.  2d.)  you  must  earn  to  leave  you  with  £2  after  tax 
at  9/6  in  the  £ has  been  deducted  from  £3  16s.  2d. 

Column  2,  which  is  simply  the  difference  between  Columns  1 and  3,  shows  the  amount  of  tax  deducted 
(£1  16s.  2d.)  which  the  N.I.B.  can  recover  from  the  Inland  Revenue,  thereby  increasing  the  value  of  your 
cash  subscription  of  £2  to  a total  of  £3  16s.  2d. 


(p.t.o. 


2. 


1951 

To  the  Honorary  Treasurers  of  the  Date 19 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.  Registered  in  accordance  with  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948) 

224,  226  & 228  GREAT  PORTLAND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


I have  pleasure  in  assisting  the  Institute  in  the  following  manner  : — 

£ s.  d. 

Annual  Subscription  ...  ...  ...  : : 

Donation  ...  ...  ...  ...  : : 


Total  £ 


Enclosed,  please  find value 

(Name) 

(Please  state  whether  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Miss,  etc.) 

(Address)  


Cheques  should  he  made  payable  to  the  “National  Institute  for  the  Blind,”  and  crossed  “ Westminster  Bank  Ltd.” 

[p.t.o. 


1951  3. 

You  can  save  yourself  the  trouble  of  renewing  your  subscription  in  the  future  by 
filling  in  and  returning  to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224  Gt.  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.1,  the  form  below,  instructing  your  Bankers  to  pay  the  subscription 
annually  on  your  behalf.  This  Order  can  be  withdrawn  at  any  time. 


BANKERS'  ORDER 


Name  of  Bankers  Date 19 

Branch  Address 

•[Saji  to  the  Account  of  the  Institute  for  the  §{\]Xb  at  the 

WESTMINSTER  BANK  Ltd.  ( Harley  Street  Branch,  154  Harley  Street,  W.l ),  my  Subscription 
of now,  and  continue  to  pay  the  amount 

[Please  insert  amount  in  words) 

yearly  on  the  Is/  of - tw  each  year  until  further  notice,  without 


2d. 

Stamp 


application. 


Signature.. 
Address  ..... 


[Please  insert  amount  in  figures) 


1951 


4. 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.  Registered  in  accordance  with  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST,  No.  I. 

The  following  form  of  bequest  is  recommended  to  those  who  may  be 
desirous  of  assisting  the  Institute  by  way  of  a specific  legacy : — 

I give  to  the  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  of  224,  226  & 228  Great 
Portland  Street,  London,  W.l,  the  sum  of pounds 

(free  of  legacy  duty)  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Institute,  and  I declare  that  the  receipt 
of  the  Hon.  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  such  Institute  shall  be  a good  discharge  to  my 
Executors. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST,  No.  2 

The  following  form  of  bequest  is  recommended  if  it  is  desired  to  leave 
the  residue  of  an  estate  to  the  Institute  : — 

I give  the  rest  residue  and  remainder  of  my  estate  and  effects  whatsoever  and  where- 
soever both  real  and  personal  and  whether  in  possession  reversion  remainder  or  expectancy 
to  the  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  of  224,  226  & 228  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.l,  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Institute,  and  I declare  that  the 
receipt  of  the  Hon.  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  such  Institute  shall  be  a good  discharge 
to  my  Executors. 


Note.— Property  of  all  kinds,  including  land  of  any  tenure  and  also  including  money 
lent  on  mortgage  and  the  securities  therefor,  may  lawfully  be  given  to  charitable  institutions 
by  Will.  The  above  forms  can  be  readily  adapted  to  such  gifts  by  the  substitution  of  a 
description  of  the  land,  mortgage,  etc.,  for  the  words  " the  sum  of „...” 

A post-war  credit  may  be  bequeathed  to  the  Institute,  specifically,  or  as  part  of 
an  estate. 

Legacies  may  be  left  to  form  an  endowment  to  be  named  after  the  benefactor  or  a 
nominee  of  the  benefactor.  In  this  case  there  should  be  added  after  the  words  “ the  sum 
of ,"  " to  form  an  endowment  to  be  called  ' The Bequest.’  ” 

The  form  of  bequest  should  be  incorporated  in  the  Will,  which  should  be  signed  and 
witnessed  as  shown  on  the  back  of  this  form. 

If  desired,  the  Institute  is  willing  to  act  as  Trustee. 


[p.t.o. 


Witnesses  should  sign  here 


5. 


(i Continual  from  other  side) 


1951 

When  a Will  has  been  made,  and  it  is  afterwards  desired  to  benefit  the 
National  Institute,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  the  form  below  is  filled  in,  duly  signed 
and  witnessed  as  below,  and  placed  with  the  existing  Will. 

Ubis  is  a CoMcil  to  the  last  Will  of  me 

dated 

(Name  in  full)  (Datc  of  Wlll) 

/ give  to  the  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND  of  224, 
226  & 228  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l , for  the  general  purposes 
of  the  Institute,  the  sum  of 

— (£ — - -■•) 

(words)  (/.gur«) 

free  of  Duty,  and  I declare  that  the  receipt  of  the  Hon.  Treasurer  for  the  time 
being  of  such  Institute  shall  be  a good  discharge  to  my  Executors. 

In  witness  whereof  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand  this day 

(words) 

of. 

Signed  by  the  as  anti  for  a Codicil  to 

h,ls  last  Will  dated 

her 

(Insert  date  of  Will)  

in  the  presence  of  US,  both  present  at  the  same  r (Signature  of  Testator  or  Testatrix) 

time,  who  at  request,  and  in  jj^  presence  I 

and  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  have  hereunto  I 
set  our  names  asjvitnesses.  j 


(1)  — of 

( Profession ) 

(2)  - - of 

( Profession ) 


[P.T.O 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND' 


224/6/8,  Great  Portland  Stro 
London,  W.I., 
ENGLAND. 

November,  1951. 


This  Report  is  sent  to  you  with  the  compliments  and 
best  wishes  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  If  you 
have  not  already  sent  us  a copy  of  your  own  Annual  Report  for 
the  current  year,  we  should  be  pleased  to  have  one. 


'r  ^ . 


